Showdown expected in Ohio over 


farm standards evolves into a deal 


COLUMBUS-—Instead of shaking 
hands and coming out fighting on the November 
2010 Ohio state ballot, representatives of the 
Ohioans for Humane Farms coalition and the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation on June 30, 2010 
shook hands with Ohio Governor Ted 
Strickland over a truce that leaves the proposed 
ballot issues to be arbited by the newly formed 
Ohio Livestock Care Standards Board. 

That the industry-controlled Ohio 
Livestock Care Standards Board rather than vot- 
ers should control farm animal conditions was a 
goal sought by agribusiness for more than two 
years. But Ohioans for Humane Farms gained 


leverage after collecting nearly half a million 


petition signatures in support of a farm animal 
welfare initiative similar to one passed by more 
than 60% of the vote in California in 2008. The 
petition signatures were not submitted to qualify 
the initiative for the 2010 ballot, but may still 


be submitted if in the future the Ohioans for 


Humane Farms coalition members are dissatis- 
fied with the work of the Ohio Livestock 
Standards Board. 

Opinion polls showed that the 
Ohioans for Humane Farms initiative had a 
strong chance of passage—but only following a 
bruising and costly campaign. 

“What we’ve arrived at here is a very 
common sense solution,” Strickland told media. 
“It’s recognition that we live 
in the real world, and that we 
want to try to do better, to 
accomplish a worthy goal 
without damage to the agricul- 
tural economy of our state.” 

More than 35,000 farms 
in Ohio annually raise about 
30 million animals. 


Banner used by Catalonian nationalists opposed to bullfighting. (Catalunya Accio) 


Catalan bans bullfighting 


Lawmakers reject cultural defense 


The provisions of the 
pact between Ohioans for 
Humane Farms and the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
heading a seven-member 
coalition of agribusiness 
groups, include phasing out 


BARCELONA— Voting 68-55 to 
ban bullfighting after January 1, 2012, the 
Catalan parliament on July 28, 2010 
resoundingly and deliberately rejected 
defenses of bullfighting as central to 
Catalonian culture. 

“Let us create a more humane, 
more responsible society. This could be our 


contribution to the next generation,” urged 
Catalan separatist party leader Joan 
Puigcercos in a speech to the assembly mem- 
bers just before the vote. 

The bullfighting ban took the form 
of a motion removing from the Catalan ani- 
mal protection law an exemption for bull- 
fighting and similar “cultural” exhibitions. 
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WASHINGTON D.C.——-Defenders 
of Wildlife on August 20, 2010 announced 
that it will end paying compensation for veri- 
fied livestock losses to wolves in most states 
on September 10. 

The 23-year-old Wolf Compensation 
Trust managed by Defenders is widely credited 
with opening the way to wolf reintroduction in 
the Rocky Mountains. Defenders has paid $1.4 
million since 1987 to ranchers in six states, for 
the deaths of 1,301 cattle, 2,431 sheep, and 
108 other animals. “Our goal is to shift eco- 
nomic responsibility for wolf recovery away 
from the individual rancher,” said the Wolf 
Compensation Trust mission statement, “and 
toward the millions of people who want to see 
wolf populations restored. When ranchers 
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Defenders of Wildlife stops paying 
ranchers for livestock lost to wolves 


(continued on page 8) 


alone are forced to bear the cost of wolf recov- 
ery, it creates animosity and ill will toward the 
wolf,” which can “result in illegal killing.” 

The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
will assume responsibility for compensating 
ranchers, through an appropriation included in 
the 2009 Omnibus Public Lands Management 
Act by Senators John Tester of Montana and 
John Barrasso of Wyoming. 

The federal program will cover loss- 
es to wolves in 10 states—the six in which 
Defenders has made payments, plus Michigan, 
Minnesota, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Each state must match the federal 
allocation as a condition of participating. 

“To smooth the transition,” Defend- 
ers announced, “Defenders is offering to make 
a one-time contribution to help 
states in need of matching funds. 
Defenders has already provided 
Montana with grants of $50,000 
for each of the last two years to 
help get that state’s livestock com- 
pensation program up and running. 
In Idaho and Wyoming, Defend- 
ers’ compensation payments 
already made to livestock produc- 
ers this year will be credited 
toward fulfilling those states’ 
matching requirements. In Arizona 
and New Mexico, Defenders will 
make a contribution to the Mexi- 


Banning bullfighting, Puigcercos 
said, was strictly to prevent “the suffering of 
the animal. That is the question, nothing 
more. All biologists say,” Puigcercos 
emphaszied, “that there is pain, much pain, 
for the bull.” 

Legislator Josep Rull, speaking for 
the Catalan nationalist coalition Convergence 
& Union, compared the bullfighting ban to 
the 2004 passage of the Hunting Act in 
Britain. “Was that an exercise in rejecting 
i British and Scottish roots? No,” Rull said. 
The issue, Rull elaborated to Associated 
Press, was simply that ’the suffering and 
Rae death of a living being cannot be turned into 

; a public spectacle.” 
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This mired and hungry buffalo in flooded rural Pakistan was helped by Vets Care 
Organization, an association of students and faculty at the University of Veterinary & 
Animal Sciences in Lahore. The Pakistan disaster was largely created by multiple effects of 
the recent reckless expansion of animal agriculture, not only in Pakistan but worldwide. 

[See editorial feature, page 3.] (Photo by Waseem Shaukat, Vets Care Organization.) 


Rodeos try cultural defense, 
denial, & erasing cruelty law 


can Wolf Interdiction Trust Fund,” 
another livestock compensation 
program. 

“In Washington,” Def- 
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CALGARY, CHEYENNE, 
BRAZILIA—Exempted from prosecution for 
52 animal deaths in 24 years, including the 
deaths of six horses in 2010, Calgary 
Stampede promoters defend rodeo as culture. 

Not prosecuted yet, despite repeat- 
ed attempts by Showing Animals Respect & 
Kindness (SHARK), Cheyenne Frontier Days 
promoters contend that animal injuries repeat- 
edly videotaped and aired tens of thousands of 
times on YouTube never happened. 

Brazilian rodeo promoters just keep 
trying to repeal all legal protection of domes- 
ticated animals from cruelty. 

The two-week Cheyenne Frontier 
Days rodeo ended in August without docu- 
mented fatalities, unlike in 2009 when 
SHARK founder Steve Hindi videotaped at 


close range the fatal injuries suffered by a 
horse named Strawberry Fudge during the 
bucking competition. However, Hindi 
recounted, “Numerous animals received 
debilitating injuries, including broken bones, 
and half a dozen were never able to get up off 
the ground and had to be carted away.” 

An announcer claimed a bull who 
suffered a broken leg was transported to the 
University of Colorado school of veterinary 
medicine, in Fort Collins, for treatment. 
Finding the story unlikely, not least because 
of the distance between Cheyenne and Fort 
Collins, Hindi said he called the veterinary 
school “to ask if the bull had been transported 
there. They would neither confirm nor deny 
that he was.” 

(continued on page 10) 
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How expanding animal agriculture swamped Pakistan 


Is the world close to reaching finite ecological limits on the production capacity of 
animal agriculture? 

Flooding inundating more than a fifth of Pakistan in recent weeks may demonstrate 
that the limits have already been exceeded, doing catastrophic harm to more than 20 million 
displaced people and 30 million livestock, plus untold millions of dogs, cats, and wildlife. 

Critics of industrial agriculture and diets centered on animal products have been pre- 
dicting such an impending crisis for more than 40 years. Among the most influential were 
Paul Ehrlich in The Population Bomb (1968), Frances Moore Lappe in Diet for A Small Planet 
(1971), and E.P. Schumacher in Small Is Beautiful (1973). Their insights and dire prophecies 
helped to build the environmental movement—but, focused on the collision course of human 
population growth and food security, Ehrlich, Moore Lappe, and Schumacher each hugely 
underestimated the human capacities for invention, adaptation, and denial. 

Climate scientists within the next decade began warning the world about the impend- 
ing threat of global warming. By then, however, advances in agricultural technique had 
already disproved the worst doom-and-gloom scenarios of the neo-Malthusians. India, in par- 
ticular, developed the capacity to feed more than five times as many people as Ehrlich had 
imagined would be the upper limit, and became a net food exporter at about the same time that 
Ehrlich had anticipated famine. 

A generation of food scientists and agricultural entrepreneurs grew up believing that 
the old warnings about exceeding the planetary carrying capacity had been largely disproven 
(not just the specific details of the predictions), and that there are no inherent limits to the 
expansion of either animal husbandry or the cultivation of grains, grasses, and legumes to 
feed livestock. 

2010 probably will not mark a turning point in human thinking about animal agricul- 
ture, including a voluntary turn away from consumption of meat, milk, eggs, and other ani- 
mal products. Severe though the Pakistan disaster is, seen on millions of TV and computer 
screens worldwide, it does not yet directly affect enough of humanity to induce personal and 
societal change on the scale that would be necessary to avert many further calamities of com- 
parable magnitude in the coming years. 

But in a more far-sighted and considerate world, the warning should be sufficient. 
The suffering in Pakistan illustrates the confluence of two disastrous trends. One is the 
increasing impact of animal agriculture on the global environment. The other is the extent to 
which promoting animal agriculture in inappropriate local environments can set up a nation for 
destruction on an apocalyptic scale. 

A month of torrential rains beginning on July 22 made the 2010 monsoon floods hit- 
ting Pakistan one of the largest “natural” disasters in recorded history by mid-August, with 
more rain on the way at this writing. Unusually heavy rains and regional flooding have also 
afflicted parts of northern India and southern China, but the greatest portion of the water has 
surged down tributaries to the Indus River, and on down the Indus itself. The Indus River 
drains the whole of the habitable part of Pakistan—and much of the Himalayas. 

Though the greater portion of the flooding afflicting three of the world’s most popu- 
lous six nations results from recent rainfall, the melting Himalayan ice and snow caps are a 
contributing factor. Snowmelt from the Himalayas has historically helped to keep the rivers of 
southern Asia flowing sufficiently to sustain productive crop cultivation all year long, but 
global warming has steadily diminished the watershed capacity of the Himalayan glaciers for 
at least 34 years now. The immediate consequences are most evident in Pakistan, but Indian 
glaciologists Rajesh Kumar, V. Ramanathan, and Syed Iqbal Hasnain have for years cau- 
tioned anyone who would listen that essentially the same disaster now occurring along the 
Indus could occur along the Ganges. The Ganges and tributaries provide much of the water 
used to feed as many as 1.3 million humans in India, Bhutan, and Bangladesh. 

As severe as the Indus River basin flooding is, the longterm threat there, and along 
the Ganges, is drought. 

Warned Steven Solomon, author of Water: The Epic Struggle for Wealth, Power, 
& Civilization, in an August 15, 2010 New York Times op-ed essay, “Hard as it may be to 
believe when you see the images of the monsoon floods that are now devastating Pakistan, the 
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country is actually on the verge of a critical shortage of fresh water. Like Egypt on the Nile, 
arid Pakistan is totally reliant on the Indus and its tributaries. Yet the river’s water is already 
so overdrawn that it no longer reaches the sea, dribbling to a meager end near the Indian Ocean 
port of Karachi.” 

Water scarcity is already a major contributing factor to the political instability of 
much of Pakistan, Solomon continued. “Chronic water shortages in the southern province of 
Sindh breed suspicions,” Solomon explained, “that politically connected landowners in upriv- 
er Punjab are siphoning more than their allotted share. There have been repeated riots over 
lack of water and electricity in Karachi, and across the country people suffer from contaminat- 
ed drinking water, poor sanitation, and pollution. 

“The future looks grim,” Solomon concluded. “Pakistan’s population is expected to 
rise to 220 million over the next decade, up from around 170 million today. Yet, eventually, 
flows of the Indus are expected to decrease as global warming causes the Himalayan glaciers 
to retreat, while monsoons will get more intense. Terrifyingly, Pakistan only has the capacity 
to hold a 30-day reserve storage of water as a buffer against drought.” 

“Eventually” is not far away. The United Nations Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change observed in 2007 that the Himalayan glaciers “are receding faster than [glaci- 
ers] in any other part of the world and, if the present rate continues, the likelihood of them 
disappearing by the year 2035 and perhaps sooner is very high if the Earth keeps warming at 
the current rate.” 

United Nations secretary general Ban Ki-moon, no stranger to disaster, after an a 
flyover on August 15, 2010 called the Pakistan flooding the worst disaster he had ever seen. 
However, focused on the urgent need to raise $900 million in emergency aid from other 
nations, Ban Ki-moon diplomatically did not seize the opportunity to discuss global warm- 
ing—a topic with which he is quite familiar, but which might have raised controversy in the 
U.S., counted upon more than any other nation to help rescue Pakistan. 

“For my generation,’ Ban Ki-moon told the United Nations General Assembly on 
March 1, 2007, “coming of age at the height of the Cold War, fear of nuclear winter seemed 
the leading existential threat on the horizon. But the danger posed by war to all humanity— 
and to our planet—is at least matched by climate change.” 

At a less sensitive time Ban Ki-moon once personally visited the White House to 
urge then-U.S. President George W. Bush to reduce the U.S. contribution to greenhouse gas 
emissions. Not known is whether Ban Ki-moon cited to Bush the 2006 U.N. Food & 
Agricultural Organization report Livestock’s Long Shadow, which estimated that 18% of glob- 
al greenhouse gas emissions are attributable to livestock production. 

Though predictably disputed by the livestock industry, the FAO estimate is actually 
conservative. World Watch Institute researchers Robert Goodland and Jeff Ahang in 2009 
found that 51% of global greenhouse gas emissions might be attributed to livestock, fodder 
cultivation, and the use of livestock byproducts. 


“Aid” made matters worse 


Suffering the brunt of the present macro-ecological consequences of rapidly rising 
global meat consumption, the present plight of Pakistan has been made considerably worse by 
misguided domestic food production policies, based less on local customs and culture than on 
horrendously bad advice from donor nations and international charities. 

The food habits of Muslims, who eat beef, and Hindus, who do not, were central 
among the issues that in 1947 split Pakistan from India. The religious and political signifi- 
cance of this one major dietary difference tends to obscure the reality that the traditional food 
cultures of both India and Pakistan are essentially the same, with plant-centered diets, in 
which dairy products and lentils are the major sources of protein. 

There are relatively few vegetarians in Pakistan, compared with India, where about 
a third of the population are lacto-vegetarian, but among the populations of major nations, 
only Indians eat less meat per capita than Pakistanis. 

According to FAO data, Pakistanis currently consume about two and a half times 
more meat per capita per year than Indians, but only a fourth as much as Chinese, an eighth as 
much as their neighbors in Afghanistan, and a tenth as much as Americans. 

Low meat consumption in Pakistan has historically been dictated by the aridity of the 
habitat. Barely a fourth of Pakistan has water enough to grow crops, scarcely as much land as 
is needed to feed the human population without redirecting production to raise livestock. Sixty 
percent of Pakistan is too dry to sustain more than light grazing, again according to FAO data. 

Yet Oxfam since 1973, Heifer International since 1994, and a variety of other inter- 
national aid projects have sought to increase Pakistani consumption of animals and animal 
products—and have helped to open the way to the introduction of factory farming. As the 
human population of Pakistan rose by 17% in the 10 years from 1998 to 2008, the donkey 
population increased 19%, sheep production rose 14%, goat production rose 29%, buffalo 
production rose 40%, cattle production rose 51%, and poultry production rose 88%. 

Pakistan is now among the world leaders in numbers of buffalo, cattle, and poultry 
raised for slaughter. But that has not helped much of the human population to get enough to 
eat. In January 2008 the United Nations World Food Program reported that food insecurity 
had come to afflict 37.5% of the urban population of Pakistan, and about 24% of the total pop- 
ulation—far more than were at risk of hunger a generation earlier. 

Neither are Pakistanis really getting much more meat now than then. The surge in 
meat production has increased per capita meat consumption by just 4% in 20 years. 

Pakistan Agricultural Research Council statistics on fodder production tell the story. 
When outside efforts first began significantly boosting livestock husbandry, Pakistan pro- 
duced about 53 million tons of fodder per year. Expanding irrigation and fertilization raised 
the output to a record high of 61.3 million tons in 1997-1998. Since then, however, fodder 
output has declined in all but three years, falling to about 55 million tons per year. 

Some Pakistani environmentalists have blamed urban sprawl for taking prime farm- 
land out of production, especially near the cities of Karachi, Multan, and Hyderabad. Indeed, 
about 10% less land is now used for fodder production than when output peaked, and 20% less 
than 20 years ago. Officials of the Pakistan government and international aid agencies have 
blamed the Taliban insurgency for making parts of the nation inaccessible to farming and agri- 
cultural transport. Farmers in the hinterlands in turn blame a government prohibition on the 
manufacture and sale of nitrate fertilizers, introduced to prevent the Taliban from making 
nitrate explosives. Lack of fertilizer makes trying to raise fodder on marginal land unviable. 

Without mentioning the fodder and livestock issues, an April 2010 report from the 
U.N. Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs indirectly hints that the rise of the 
Taliban itself may be a consequence of increasing food insecurity in rural northwestern 
Pakistan. Taliban violence against women coincides with food competition within large 
extended families who share a single household. Women and girls by custom do most of the 
food cultivation and preparation, but eat last—and get even less food when families are dis- 
placed by fighting. “Some 12 percent of children screened in displaced families, and their 
hosts, suffer moderate or acute malnutrition, with girls making up 58 percent of those affect- 
ed,” the U.N. Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs found. 

The net effect is that men repress women to ensure that males continue to eat first, 
and women in turn have an unspoken incentive to encourage men to leave home to fight. 

Simply put, Pakistan cannot produce enough grain, legumes, and vegetables to feed 
173 million people, up from 144 million a decade ago, and feed burgeoning livestock popula- 


(continued on page 4) 
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tions too. Indeed, the major difference between livestock pro- 
duction today and at the beginning of the rapid increase in ani- 
mal husbandry may be just that the animals raised today grow 
faster and are therefore slaughtered at a younger age. The grain 
that raised three chickens a generation ago perhaps raises four 
today—and would feed more humans if milled for direct human 
consumption. 

The ecological effects of expanding livestock produc- 
tion in Pakistan were long ago clear to people who paid atten- 
tion. Pakistani agricultural scientist Dost Muhammed reported 
to FAO in 2002 that rangelands not suitable for sustained agri- 
culture were used each summer to feed 93.5 million livestock. 

“Heavy grazing over vast areas of rangeland has 
gradually put intolerable pressure on land, vegetation, and its 
inhabitants,” Dost Muhammed wrote, “such as wildlife, 
farmed livestock and pastoral communities. The main contribu- 
tory factors are increases in human and livestock populations. 
This has led to an expansion of dryland farming on marginal 
lands to satisfy the increasing demand for human food crops, 
and the cutting of shrubs and trees for domestic fuel consump- 
tion. As a result, more palatable grasses, legumes, herbs, 
shrubs, and trees that once covered the rangeland have been 
destroyed, or thinned out, and dominated by unpalatable low 
quality vegetation. Therefore, each year inadequate forage dur- 
ing the dry period, combined with drought years, causes heavy 
losses of livestock.” 

Though Dost Muhammed did not predict catastrophic 
flooding, he described the destruction of vegetation that in a 
healthy environment holds and stores rainwater and prevents 
soil erosion. The 2010 monsoon flooding came after another 
eight years of intensified environmental degradation. 


(Waseem Shaukat, Vets Care Organization.) 


LETTERS 
Helping in China 


Your April 2010 editorial “How to 
introduce neuter/return & make it work” is 


We invite readers to submit letters and 
original unpublished commentary — 
please, nothing already posted toa 

web site—via e-mail to 


<anmlpep! @whidbey.com> or via 
postal mail to: ANIMAL PEOPLE, 
P.O. Box 960, Clinton, WA 98236 USA. 


“The flood is worst ever,” e-mailed Vets Care 
Organization Pakistan founder Waseem Shaukat to ANIMAL 
PEOPLE on August 4, weeks before the flooding actually 
peaked, “with lasting severe impact on humans, animals, agri- 
culture and infrastructure. We are sending 25 volunteer vets 
and vet students in four teams with all necessary medicines, 
vaccine and equipments to rescue and provide relief to affected 
animals in Layyah and Mianwali districts today,” Shaukat said. 
“We are trying to do our best within our limited resources. 
However there is a shortage of feed for animals.” 

This quickly became a recurring theme. 

“Livestock and companion animals have yet not been 
the priority of the government and organizations involved in 
relief work,” lamented Asfaq Fateh of the Ravi Foundation & 
Mary Jean Trust. “Green fodder is the main source of animal 
feed in the flood areas. The standing crops have been washed 
away. There is an acute shortage of animal feed. Buyers have 
tushed to affected areas to buy animals, not at market rates but 
at a tenth the market rate. They are exploiting the afflicted, 
who are forced to sell their animals at throwaway prices.” 


A chance for change 


Shaukat, Fateh, and others hoped that international 
animal welfare societies would respond by rushing funding and 
feed to Pakistan. But that raised a threefold problem. 

On the practical level, only two international animal 
welfare societies already had personnel in Pakistan to respond 
to the crisis in any manner. 

Of those two, the World Society for the Protection of 
Animals was itself hard hit by the flooding. Among 23 bears 
who had been rescued from bear-baiting and dancing bear acts, 
and were housed at the BioResearch Centre in Kund Park with 
WSPA funding, only three are known at this writing to have 
survived. The three survivors were taken to a newer WSPA- 
funded bear sanctuary still under construction at Balkazar. 

The Brooke Hospital for Animals scaled back work in 
northern Pakistan “due to lack of accessibility and the clear 
need to keep staff safe,” the Brooke announced, while extend- 
ing “emergency relief to horses, donkeys and mules and sup- 
port communities affected by the floods” elsewhere in Pakistan. 

The several dozen indigenous animal welfare soci- 
eties in Pakistan had all the work they could handle just trying 
to stay afloat—sometimes literally—with the animals already in 
their care. The largest, the Edhi Foundation of Karachi, helps 
animals as a sideline to helping the urban poor, including dis- 
placed persons. 

Even if the animal welfare community had been able 
to mobilize immediately, however, an even larger practical 
problem was that in a nation with an acute fodder shortage to 
begin with, there was little food to be found for displaced live- 
stock after more than half of the national fodder supply was 
destroyed. Few nations, if any, could feed 30 million animals 


really informative and useful. I have learnt a 
lot from it. Therefore I had it translated into 
Chinese and have sent it out to all the Chinese 
animal groups through the Alliance for 
Animals in China, which is nurtured and sup- 
ported by ACTAsia. Your article was also 
distributed to our veterinary practical training 
program on companion animal welfare and 
neutering techniques at the end of July 2010. 
This is our second year of operating 
the vet training program, to help more vets do 
better and more humane operations in support- 
ing the neuter/return projects for cats in 
Shenzhen and Beijing. This year the Beijing 
Husbandry & Veterinary Station, under the 
Agriculture Bureau of Beijing, was a joint 
organiser with us. 
Besides the vet training, we also ran 
a session for animal groups and neuter/return 
caretakers. I distributed your article to them. 
—Pei Su, founder 
ActAsia for Animals 
P.O. Box 1264 
High Wycombe 
HP10 8WL 
United Kingdom 
Tel: +44 20 8123 022 
<info @actasia.org> 
<www.actasia.org> 


T-shirts 


We want t-shirts in dark colors with 
the main message on the back that reads: 
ANIMAL PEOPLE --we are re-defining 
what it means to be human(e)! 


—Mark Atkins 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
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Passion for feral cats 


I just wanted to let you know how 
much my husband and I appreciate your free 
Estate Planning for Animal People brochure. 
It is the best advice I've read on caring for ani- 
mals with your estate. Of course everything 
you do is so well researched and written in 
depth. I have learned more about animal 
groups and what they really stand for by read- 
ing ANIMAL PEOPLE than anywhere else. 
Such as what National Wildlife Federation, 
Nature Conservancy, and World Wildlife 
Fund really stand for (hunters). Please keep 
up all your great reporting (you deserve an 
award!). I also like that you aren't afraid to 
give your opinion too, along with both sides 
of an issue. I usually agree with you and learn 
something new with each edition. 

My passion is cat overpopulation 
and promoting spay/neuter and neuter/return 
for ferals. I look forward to the day when cats 
will not be killed in shelters (and elsewhere) 
just because there are too many. Some day I 
hope cats will be valued as important and 
deserving instead of easily replaceable. 

Since I am finally writing to thank 
you, I have one comment on your April 2010 
editorial “How to introduce neuter/return & 
make it work.” You commented on the 
dilemma that occurs when it is not safe to 
return ferals to where they were trapped. 

I have found that people are usually 
happy to take ferals back after they are fixed. 
I make clear right from the start that I cannot 
help them if they won't take the cats back. 
Many people are very attached to their ferals. 
Once in a while there is a challenging situa- 
tion, but luckily that is rare. So I believe that 
in most places neuter/return is the perfect 
solution. I am very against killing feral cats 
just because of having no better answer, but 
yes it can be emotionally exhausting to deal 
with this type of situation. 

—Linda Dennis 
Kitsap County, Washington 


from grain reserves, even without 20 million humans also in 
need. Neither did nearby nations have fodder to spare, even if 
Pakistan enjoyed good relations with neighboring nations, 
which it mostly does not. India and China have already pushed 
animal production to the limits of their fodder supplies; 
Afghanistan and Iran have no fodder surplus. 

The nearest nation that is a major net exporter of 
grain and other livestock feed is Russia. Russia in 2009 
accounted for 17% of total global grain exports. But even as 
Pakistan experienced the hottest average temperatures of any 
Asian nation on record, ever, in the first half of 2010, Russia 
suffered the hottest average temperatures it has had in 130 years 
of record-keeping, accompanied by drought that cut grain pro- 
duction 27%. Facing a 2010 grain harvest barely big enough to 
meet Russian domestic needs, and holding a grain reserve of a 
third of a year’s domestic use, Russian prime minister Vladimir 
V. Putin on August 5 temporarily banned grain exports. 

Global wheat prices had already soared 90%. Even in 
the U.S., where farmers anticipate a healthy grain harvest, 
grain prices climbed. 

The cost of buying enough grain to feed the starving 
livestock in Pakistan, and of getting it to Pakistan, would be 
beyond the resources of the world animal welfare community, 
even if the logistics could be managed, and even if the project 
managers could ensure that the animals actually got the food, 
instead of it being sold by corrupt intermediaries—or desperate 
small farmers—on the black market. 

Beyond the practical issues, there is the question of 
whether animal charities should be spending money donated to 
promote animal welfare and/or animal rights to bail animal 
agriculture out of a crisis created by exploiting animals. A fine 
line must be observed between relieving the misery of livestock 
and draft animals, which every animal charity donor hopes to 
accomplish, and perpetuating the system which causes them to 
suffer—along with, in the case of Pakistan, the humans who 
have been sold the false premise that raising and slaughtering 
more animals will alleviate their own suffering. 

Instituting animal welfare standards and teaching bet- 
ter treatment of livestock and draft animals is among the essen- 
tial work of animal charities, but such efforts must stop short of 
enabling people to breed and slaughter animals. 

In the case of Pakistan, which could ill afford the 
expanded animal husbandry of recent decades, the present 
calamity offers a chance to promote a permanent downsizing of 
animal agriculture. The traditional regional diet could much 
more adequately feed the nation than the recent practice of 
diverting a disproportionate share of plant food production to 
feeding livestock, whose meat most of the population is rarely 
able to buy. The 2010 flooding could sweep away a failed sys- 
tem and bring a new beginning—but only if planners and deci- 
sion-makers are persuaded that escalating animal husbandry 
was the wrong response to runaway human population growth. 


Please Help Me Heal 


My name is Samson. 


Ky nares is Sarnsanrand [rnd weeks 
old. Just recenth, the Animal League 
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be hapa and healthy. Gros fread and back on rie poss, ther 
il find a hore just ight forme, here file safe and loved. 
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mecaillecelve the cas we wouldn't get akewhee. Without 
four geneinsity sick orinjuied animals tke me pickabh: 
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500,000 Ballot Measure Signatures Withheld 
HSUS Trades Away Factory Farm Initiative 


Imagine having volunteered your time gathering signatures 
for a ballot measure to outlaw battery cages. What would you 
think if all your efforts were bargained away for, among other 
things, a regulation governing the private ownership of wild 
animals? Well, that is what just happened in Ohio. 


To the surprise and dismay of many, the Humane Society of 
the United States (HSUS) has aborted an Ohio ballot measure 
targeting battery cages and other cruel factory farm practices. 


In exchange for some token political cover from Ohio Governor 
Ted Strickland and the Farm Bureau, HSUS president Wayne 
Pacelle instead just endorsed the meat industry-controlled 
Livestock Care Standards Board (Livestock Board). 


This is a disturbing turn of events. As Pacelle himself has noted 
on numerous occasions, the Livestock Board was established 
by agribusiness for the very purpose of stepping farm animal 
protection ballot measures. 


The “Ohio Agreement” - Surrendering 
and Declaring Victory 


HSUS is calling its collaboration 
with the Farm Bureau a “Landmark 
Animal Rights Agreement.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


The fact is, HSUS has just agreed to 
all of the following: 


@ No ban on battery cages. 
Outlawing battery cages was 
the primary component of the 
Ohio ballot measure. 


@ No criminal penalties for factory farm abuse. 
Contradicting its previous position (and common sense), 
HSUS now pledges to support the pro-factory farming 
Livestock Board. 


@ No legal action for factory farm animals. HSUS agrees 
not to pursue any legal action in Ohio to achieve the goal of 
banning battery cages, gestation crates, or veal crates. 


@ No support of other efforts to stop factory farming. 
Adding insult to injury, HSUS agrees not to support animal 
activists still wanting to pursue a ban in Ohio of the cruel 
factory farm practices targeted in the ballot measure. 


For its part, the Ohio Farm Bureau will make the following 
“recommendations” to the Livestock Board. Keep in mind: 
nothing here is legally binding. 


# Arecommendation to create regulations regarding 
downed cattle and euthanasia. (This was already 
happening regardless of this agreement. HSUS is 
shamelessly trying to sell this as something it received in 
return for abandoning the ballot measure.) 


# Arecommendation that veal calves be transitioned to 
group housing by 2017. (More repackaging of existing 
policy. The veal industry has been touting this since 2007.) 


# Arecommendation that pork factories built after this year 
not use gestation crates. (Ohio’s existing factory farms are 
free to increase their number of gestation crates at will.) 


= 
Ohio Farm Bureaus Jack Fisher, Governor Ted Strickland and 
HSUS's Wayne Pacelle announcing the “Ohio Agreement.” 


# Arecommendation that gestation crates be prohibited in 
the year 2025. (So much for urgency. And even this is unlikely, 
since the Livestock Board has 15 years to change its mind.) 


# A recommendation that there be a moratorium on new 
battery-cage operations in Ohio. (More misdirection. Ohio’s 
vast network of existing egg factories are allowed to expand 
and increase the use of battery cages indefinitely.) 


Farm Animals & Activists Used as Bargaining Chips 


Unknown to most supporters until after the fact, HSUS’s 
intention from the start was to make a deal with the industry, 
declare mission accomplished, and move on to other things. 


The HSUS exit strategy, however, was hampered by the fact that 
negotiations with the Farm Bureau proved to be far less fruitful 
than anticipated. And no amount of spin would ever convince 
supporters that the industry’s “recommendations” could justify 
abandoning the ballot measure. 


Enter Ohio Governor Ted Strickland. 


Strickland is in a closely contested 
re-election campaign. A high profile 
factory farm measure on the November 
ballot could have negatively affected 
his chances of winning a second term 
as governor. 


To keep the initiative off the ballot, 
Strickland made a deal with HSUS. 

He offered to partially regulate the 
ownership of wild animals and to 
support two pieces of legislation: 

One to increase penalties for 
cockfighting, the other pertains to regulating dog breeding kennels. 


This gave HSUS the political cover it needed. 
Ballot measure dropped. Livestock Board embraced. 


Wayne Pacelle is characterizing this backroom deal as a 
“win-win.” By that, of course, he means for the governor, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, and HSUS — none of whom ever wanted 
a factory farm measure on the ballot. 


“Everybody wins,” according to Pacelle. 


There are, of course, millions of factory farm animals suffering 
in Ohio who know otherwise. 


SOLD OUT. More than 99% of the animals the initiative sought 
to help are the estimated 27 million hens suffering in battery cages 
each year throughout Ohio. 
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MOorRE LETTERS 


Free video archive 


Thanks for all the amazing work 
you have done for animals!! 

Have you ever been called by media, 
asking you for video of animals? Well, here is 
a new solution at FreeAnimalVideo.org. But 
first some background: I am a director in 
Hollywood, with about 12 years experience 
shooting and editing video promos for animals. 
I have created nearly 200 promotional videos 
for everyone from the Humane Society of U.S. 
to Farm Sanctuary. These videos have raised 
over a million dollars for animal causes. 

I am often called by news and animal 
organizations asking for video clips. So I 
decided: “Why not make a website that offers 
all these video clips for free? Then everyone 
can easily use them to help animals!” So, 
FreeAnimalVideo.org was born. 

FreeAnimalVideo.org provides roy- 
alty-free stock video clips that you can down- 
load and edit into your videos, commercials, 
news stories, student films, documentaries, 
feature films, music videos or press packages. 
Our mission is to bring animal issues to the 
public. There is no charge to use this stock 
footage! Licensing is free. The quality of the 
video is suitable for editing and broadcast. 

—Sandra Mohr, founder 
FreeAnimal Video.org 
213-446-6334 
<moviemakr@ gmail.com> 
<http://freeanimalvideo.org/ 
sandra-mohr-founder> 


Serengeti highway 


Serengeti National Park in Tanzania 
is undoubtedly the best-known wildlife sanctu- 
ary in the world. The Serengeti plains are 
famous because of a distinct seasonal pattern 
of grass growth. Each year more than 1.2 mil- 
lion wildebeest and 800,000 zebra migrate 
around the Serengeti, and the adjacent but 
much smaller Maasai Mara National Park in 
southern Kenya. 

The Government of Tanzania has 
given the go-ahead for a 40-mile super high- 
way to be constructed right across Serengeti 
National Park. This will heavily interfere with 
the Serengeti ecosystem and threaten the very 
existence of the wildebeest and zebra migra- 
tion route. High-speed traffic will kill many 
animals, and the road will provide easy 
access for poachers. 

Working with our partners in 
Tanzania, the Africa Network for Animal 
Welfare hopes to sensitize the grassroots com- 
munities in Tanzania and Kenya who will be 
affected by the loss of the Serengeti ecosystem 
to reject the construction of the proposed high- 
way. We are petitioning the Kenyan 
Government and the East Africa Community 
to demand an environmental impact assess- 
ment on the proposed highway, since it is a 
cross—border issue. We are asking the 
Tanzanian government to considers an alter- 
nate route that goes south of the Serengeti, 
and would benefit more people. 

—Josphat Ngonyo, director 
Africa Network 

for Animal Welfare 

P.O. Box 3731-00506 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Phone: +254 20 606 510 
Fax: +254 20 609 691 
<jos@anaw.org> 
<www.anaw.org> 


Editor’s note: 

The United Nations Environmental 
Program reported in July 2010 that Serengeti 
National Park and the Maasai Mara lost 59% 
of their large mammals between 1975 and 
2005, including lions, elephants, buffalo, 
leopards, and rhinos. 

Reported Gatonye Gathura of The 
Nation, in Nairobi, “This confirms an earlier 
count carried out by Dr Joseph Ogutu, for - 
merly a statistical ecologist at the Nairobi 
based International Livestock Research 
Institute, who claimed losses at the Maasai 
Mara were as high as 95% for giraffes, 80% 
for warthogs, 76% for hartebeest and 67% for 
impala.” These losses in turn are causing 
steep declines in the numbers of lions, chee - 
tahs, leopards, hyenas, and African wild 
dogs. Commented the London Zoological 
Society, “The situation [for wildlife popula - 
tion numbers] outside the parks is almost 
undoubtedly worse.” 

The addition of a four-lane highway 
bifurcating the Serengeti can only accelerate 
the wildlife losses. 


‘All animals value 
their lives just 


Meat is not served at 
truly humane events 


United Poultry Concerns recently 
learned that we are represented in James 
LaVeck’s video Silencing the Lambs as sup- 
porting a fundraiser for Ohioans for Humane 
Farms at which animals were on the menu. 

We have been asked to clarify 
whether UPC supported or attended this 
fundraiser or sent out invitations to it. The 
answer is no, no, no! 

UPC promotes a vegan diet. Not 
only do we not serve animal products at our 
own events; we do not participate in fundrais- 
ers for animals that put animals on food 
plates! 

UPC signed on to the Ohioans for 
Humane Farms ballot measure because we 
support legislation with the potential to reduce 
the suffering of chickens and other animals 
who have no hope of escaping their fate 
except in death. UPC supported California’s 
Proposition 2 for the same reason, albeit with 
ambivalence in both cases. 

UPC also supports imposing a mea- 
sure of responsibility on corporations that own 
animals rather than letting them do whatever 
they please with total impunity. 

However, UPC would never sup- 
port or have been part of any “humane” event 
that served slaughtered animals as bait to win 
favor and money and “friends.” 

Had UPC been advised of this 
fundraiser beforehand, we would have with- 
drawn from the Ohio coalition, which is no 
longer a ballot initiative alliance anyway, 
thanks to the Ohio Compromise. 

—Karen Davis, founder 
United Poultry Concerns 
: PO Box 150 
Machipongo, VA 23405 
<news@upc-online.org> 
<www.upc-online.org> 


Freshwater turtles in Pakistan are 
being massacred for illegal export. Sources in 
Pakistan Customs say the black market in turtles 
earns the smugglers more than five billion 
rupees. More than 200,000 kilograms of turtles 
are transported each year to other nations. Dried 
turtle parts are also sold in Lahore and Karachi. 

Details provided by the Pakistan 
Wetland Programme within the Ministry of 
Environment show that 50 to 100 turtles are 
killed every day by the hunters in the Indus 
River and tributaries. But since April 2010, 
when more than 1,000 turtles were found dead 
along the Indus River downstream from Sukkur, 
the turtle catch has declined by 90%. 

The Punjab Wildlife Department’s 
nonchalant response to this crisis proves them 
unworthy custodians of wildlife. If nothing else, 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act should 
be enough to put a stop to this. 

Turtles are among of the oldest contin- 
uing species on this planet, representing over 
200 million years of evolutionary history. Their 
population should be protected and valued as a 
national natural heritage. 

Please write polite letters to the 
Director General of the Punjab Wildlife Depart- 
ment, and demand that this senseless violence 
come to an end immediately, that the perpetra- 
tors be arrested and fined, and the relevant 
departments be made to carry out their mandates. 
His address is: Muhammad Ayub Tariq, 
Director General, Punjab Wildlife and Parks 
Department, 2-Sanda Road, Lahore, Pakistan. 

—Khalid Mahmood Qurashi, President 

Animal Save Movement Pakistan 
H#1094/2, Hussain Agahi 
Multan 60000, Pakistan 
<thetension@hotmail.com> 


Editor’s note: 

Qurashi wrote just before the Pakistan 
floods began. Economic desperation resulting 
from the flooding is likely to intensify the hunting 
pressure on Indus River turtles, many of whom 
may be stranded as high water recedes. 


Ireland bans hounding deer 


The Irish Council Against Blood 
Sports very much welcomes the June 29, 
2010 passage of legislation in the Dail to out- 
law hounding deer with packs of dogs. For 
150 years the Ward Union Hunt has been ter- 
rorising tame red deer, and since 1911 they 
have been flouting the law of the land and 
carrying on an illegal hunt in breach of the 
Protection of Animals Act, which states that 
it is an offence to terrorise or cause unneces- 
sary suffering to an animal. 

We applaud the courage of the 
Green Party in pushing this legislation 
through the Oireachtas in the face of hostili- 
ty and derision from all sides of the house. 

While we are greatly relieved that 
this deer hunt has been banned, respite for 
these red deer may be short lived, given that 
Fine Gael has pledged to repeal the ban and 
bring back this cruel abuse, with perhaps the 
support of Labour, despite the traditional 
opposition of many Liberal members of the 
Dail to cruel sports. It is our fervent hope that 
compassion will prevail and that we will 
never see this hunt in action again. 

We will continue to campaign for 
the outlawing of other forms of hunting wild 
animals with dogs, such as hare coursing, 
hare harrying, and fox hunting. We com- 
mend our neighbors in Northern Ireland for 
banning hare coursing on June 22, 2009. 

Unfortunately, environment minis- 
ter John Gormley has issued another licence 
for netting hares here in the Republic. The 
licence gives the go-ahead to another season 


of hare coursing cruelty from the end of 
September, with the netting of hares starting 
on August 14, a fortnight earlier than in pre- 
vious years. 

The continuation of coursing puts 
even more pressure on our beleaguered hare 
population, which continues to be identified 
as a species under threat. In a submission to 
the Convention on Biological Diversity last 
May, the National Parks & Wildlife Service 
stated that the Irish Hare is “experiencing 
pressure from loss of suitable habitat and 
hunting and consequently its status is consid- 
ered poor.” 

Last season, as in every other sea- 
son of coursing, hares continued to be ter- 
rorised, stressed, injured and killed, as 
revealed in monitoring reports obtained from 
the National Parks & Wildlife Service under 
our Freedom of Information Act. 

Minister Gormley made history by 
outlawing the Ward Union carted deer hunt, 
and he is to be commended for this brave 
stand. We appeal to him to now follow the 
example of Northern Ireland and the British 
mainland and urgently bring hare coursing to 


—Aideen Yourell 

Irish Council 

Against Blood Sports 

PO Box 88, Mullingar 

County Westmeath, Ireland 
Phone: 086-2636265 

<aideen @banbloodsports.com> 
<www.banbloodsports.com> 


“No such thing as a responsible breeder” 


Your May 2010 editiorial feature 
“Rethinking Adoption Screening in the 
Computer Age” presented a great deal of inter- 
esting information about what works and what 
doesn’t work as adoption criteria, as shelters 
and rescuers attempt to increase adoptions 
while reducing adoption failures, without 
being overly aggressive in the screening 
process. For anyone, adoption screening is a 
bit of an art form. Some screeners have the 
knack of it, and many don’t. It takes a nose 
and some basic instincts. Even with this, mis- 
takes can be made and the animal is sadly 
returned to be recycled. 

We all know that pounds and shel- 
ters are overloaded and under stress but we 
rarely talk about the root of the problem: too 
many animals and not enough homes! The 
pet industry is huge and out of control. Until 


this situation changes and there is a value 
placed on each and every animal, I would sug- 
gest that there is no such thing as a responsi- 

ble breeder. 
—Anne Streeter 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 


CORRECTION: 


The June 2010 ANIMAL PEO- 
PLE article “Tong wars in Ahmedabad make 
dogcatching methods an Indian national 
issue” misstated the site of the incident that 
caused Blue Cross of India chief executive 
Chinny Krishna to speak out against the use 
of tongs to catch dogs. It occurred at the 
Writer’s Building in Kolkata, not in Chennai, 
where the Blue Cross of India is located. 


“Our mission is to provide a rescue and home for abused, abandoned, retired and 
injured large felines, exotics and hoofed animals. We give the best available diet, 
veterinary care and positive human interaction. Valley of the Kings educates the 
general public concerning the bond between human and non-human animals in 
the natural world. We teach that private or commercial ownership, hunting for profit 
or pure sport and the destruction of natural habitat will mean eventual extinction 
for these creatures. Lastly, we teach that when we remove animals from the wild, we 
take their freedom and wildness, the essence of their being.” 


VALLEY OF THE KINGS 
SANCTUARY AND RETREAT 


Sharon, W] 53585-9728 


Admittance Saturdays & Sundays to members only! 
For more information, see photos, read stories and find out 
how you can become a member and volunteer, visit our website 


www.votk.org 
We are a Federal and State licensed (5013), not for profit educaitonal organization. Established 1972 


Catalan bans bullfighting (rom page 1 


“Tt is like the ban on fox hunting in the U.K.,” agreed 
T-Systems communications executive Jordi Casamitjana to 
BBC reporter Sarah Rainsford. “Society has evolved, and 
that’s all about losing bad things. Fortunately, Catalan politi- 
cians have seen they need to evolve too, so they don’t remain 
relics—like these traditions.” 

“This is not about politics and Catalan identity,” said 
José Ramon Mallén of the Madrid-based Fundacién Equanimal, 
“but about ethics and showing that it’s simply wrong to enjoy 
watching an animal get killed.” 

Both Convergence & Union and the Socialist Party, 
which favors continued ties with Spain, allowed their members 
of parliament to vote their conscience, instead of in accord 
with party platforms. 

Supporters of bullfighting insisted that the ban was 
imposed as an assertion of Catalonian identity. The People’s 
Party of Catalonia, “which is fervent about the idea of a unified 
Spain run from Madrid, said it will fight the ban,” reported 
Associated Press writers Joseph Wilson and Daniel Wools. 
Within days national People’s Party lawmaker Juan Manuel 
Albendea introduced a federal bill which would repeal the 
Catalan ban on bullfighting and a similar ban in effect in the 
Canary Islands since 1991, and would prevent other regions 
from adopting anti-bullfighting legislation. Parliamentary 
debate on the federal bill is scheduled for September 2010. 

“Tf the bill fails, the opposition will file a lawsuit 
with Spain’s highest court to repeal the Catalan law on grounds 
that regions have jurisdiction to oversee bullfighting but not ban 
it,” reported Associated Press writer Alan Clendenning. 

Proposals to federally protect bullfighting are 
opposed by Socialist Party prime minister Jose Luis Zapatero, 
and are unlikely to advance while the Socialist Party is in 
power, assessed Clendenning. But, while not obligated to call 
an election until 2012, the Socialist Party has slipped behind 
the People’s Party in recent polls. 

“The vote to ban bullfighting came amid intense 
political bickering in the wake of a contested ruling in June 
2010 by Spain’s constitutional court on a Catalan autonomy 
charter,” observed Marcelo Aparicio of Agence France-Presse. 

The autonomy charter, “approved by Catalonia’s 5.5 
million voters as well as the Spanish Parliament, expanded the 
already significant Catalonian powers of regional self-rule,” 
Aparicio explained. “The court endorsed most of the charter 
but struck out a legal claim to nationhood, among other points 
that Catalan separatists demanded.” 

Certainly Catalonian nationalism was involved in the 
rejection of bullfighting. Rejoiced Jordi Margalef Turell of the 
Catalonian nationalist organization Catalunya Accio, 
“Catalonia has suppressed a barbaric Middle Age hobby, dis- 
guised as ancestral culture but in fact, used as an instrument of 
unification by Spain. Take a look at the Spanish newspapers,” 
Turell challeged. “Their headlines point more at the identity 
threat, and the possibility that Catalonia may become indepen- 
dent, than the defense of bullfighting itself. What could be 
more excluding, racist, and degrading,” Turell asked, “than 
condemning a whole nation to have to hold, and enjoy, perfor- 
mances like men teasing, stabbing, torturing and finally killing 
a drugged, horn-sawed and stunned animal?” 

Spanish-style bullfighting evolved during the eight- 
century War of Reconquest, 711-1492, in which Christian 
tulers retook the Iberian peninsula from Moorish rule. The first 
recognized “corrida” in an enclosed ring was held as part of the 
coronation ceremonies for King Alfonzo VIII in 1133. 

Bullfighting remained chiefly a pursuit of the Spanish 
tuling class until the 18th century. Rising then to mass popular- 
ity, bullfighting declined under humane criticism in the early 


Bear-baying in S.C. 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Bear-baying, 
legal in the U.S. only in South Carolina, 
exploded into national visibility on August 23, 
2010 through the near-simultaneous publica- 
tion of an exposé by Associated Press writer 
Meg Kinnard and the release of undercover 
video by the Humane Society of the U.S. 

Descended from medieval bear-bait- 
ing, bear-baying consists of releasing hounds 
to rush a caged or tethered bear. The dogs, 
who are purportedly being trained to hunt 
bears, are called off when the bear rises on 
hind legs, which would permit a hunter to 
shoot the bear. 

Of 38 permits to keep “baying” 
bears issued by the South Carolina 
Department of Natural Resources in 2005, 24 
remain valid. No new permits have been 
given since 2005. 

“Animal fighting has history in 
South Carolina, where the mascot of the 
state's flagship university is a ‘Fighting 
Gamecock’ with metal spurs,” noted Kinnard. 
“The state agriculture commissioner pleaded 
guilty in 2005 to extortion after admitting he 
took a bribe to protect a cockfighting ring.” 

Cockfighting has been illegal in 
South Carolina since 1917. The penalties for 
cockfighting were increased in 2006. Chad 
Gable, 36, on June 10, 2010 became the first 
South Carolina cockfighter to be sentenced to 
prison, but a week later Swansea magistrate 
William Shockley erased his two-year sen- 
tence and allowed him to pay a fine of $4,200 
instead upon learning that imprisoning him 
would cost $14,000 per year. 


Animal welfare organization? 
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20th century. Traditionalists insisted that bull- 
fighting could not survive a 1930 law requiring 
picadors’ horses to wear skirts and padding that 
were touted as protection against goring. But as 
Ernest Heming-way explained in Death In The 
Afternoon, the garments mostly just kept gored 
horses from spilling their intestines in front of 
tourists. 

The dictator Francisco Franco subsi- 
dized and promoted bullfighting during his 40- 
year tenure, 1936-1975, repressing opposition. 
But dissent re-emerged as soon as Spanish citi- 
zens won the freedom to voice it. 

“As far back as 1909, Barcelona host- 
ed Spain’s first anti-bullfighting protest,” 
recalled Alasdair Fotheringham, Madrid corre- 
spondent for The Independent, of London. 
“Over the past three decades, bullring after bull- 
ring has closed in major Catalan towns such as 
Gerona, Lloret de Mar and Tarragona, and in 
Barcelona only one of the original three rings 
remains. In 1994 the city symbolically declared 
itself an anti-bullfighting city, and by 2004 
more than 80% of Catalans were opposed to the 
practice,” Fotheringham summarized. 

Animal advocates organized by the Barcelona-based 
Plataforma Prou had already collected 180,000 signatures on a 
petition calling on the Catalan parliament to ban bullfighting six 
months before the June 2010 Spanish constitutional court ruling 
inflamed the nationalistic aspect of of the campaign. 

As Barcelona, the Catalan capital, is the second- 
largest city in present-day Spain, and Catalan is the most afflu- 
ent region, the Catalonian ban challenges the notion that bull- 
fighting is culturally representative of Spain itself. 

Valencia and Murcia have passed legislation recog- 
nizing bullfighting as a protected heritage, but opposition to 
bullfighting has gained momentum throughout Spain—even in 
Madrid, where the major bullring in the city reportedly sold 
19,000 season tickets in 2009, compared to about 400 sold at 
the last Barcelona bull ring. 

Only about 60% of Madrid residents express opposi- 
tion or indifference toward bullfighting in opinion polls, com- 
pared with more than 70% nationwide and 80% in Catalan, but 
the Madrid animal advocacy organization Refuge quickly col- 
lected 50,000 signatures on a recent petition asking for bull- 
fighting to be banned. 

“We are euphoric. It’s the beginning of the end. We 
want debate in Madrid now,” Refuge president Nacho Paunero 
told Wilson and Wools of Associated Press. 

“The Catalan ban—the first in mainland Spain— 
comes at a time of decline for bullfighting,” assessed Raphael 
Minder of The New York Times. “Reliant on state subsidies, 
bullfighting has suffered heavily from forced cuts in public 
financing. The impact has been particularly felt in smaller 
towns, where indebted local administrations have had to cancel 
bullfights, once the focus of annual festivities. The number of 
bullfighting fiestas has dropped by almost a third from 2007.” 

Wrote Anna Winter for The Guardian of London, 
“Though King Juan Carlos is known to be an aficionado, 
Queen Sofia recently revealed a royal discrepancy: she is 
against the bullfight. ‘Making a bull suffer in the plaza for the 
public’s enjoyment while a few people do business? Let them 
do what they want, but I won’t share it.’ 

“Barely a weekend goes by during the bullfight sea- 
son without a demonstration outside some city bull ring,” 
Winter continued. In Coria, in the western region of 
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Extremadura, bull runs at the end of June traditionally featured 
an ‘entertainment’ in which coloured darts were lobbed at the 
bulls. Last year a group of antis were instrumental in bringing 
about a municipal ban on this practice.” 

Winter credited Leonardo Anselmi of the Plataforma 
Prou with transforming opposition to bullfighting in Catalan, 
rallied for 34 years by the Asociacién Defensa Derechos 
Animal, from a protest movement into a political force. 


International implications 


Anselmi looked ahead. “The suffering of animals in 
the Catalan bullrings has been abolished once and for all. It has 
created a precedent we hope will be replicated by other democ- 
ratic parliaments internationally,” Anselmi told Winter. 

The bullfighting industry has recently been repeatedly 
thwarted in attempts to expand into Russia and China. Even in 
the existing bastions of bullfighting the industry is largely on 
the defensive. The city of Loja, Ecuador, for example, in 
April 2010 declared itself to be an anti-bullfighting city. 

Portuguese culture minister Gabriela Canavilhas in 
April 2010 created an agency to promote bullfighting within the 
Department of Culture, despite a march of as many as 4,000 
opponents rallied by the organizations ANIMAL and the Anti- 
Bullfighting Movement. In May 2008 a Lisbon court granted 
ANIMAL an injunction prohibiting the state-owned television 
station RTP from broadcasting bullfights “before 10.30 p.m. 
and without displaying a sign identifying the program as violent 
and capable of negatively influencing the personality develop- 
ment of children and teen-agers,” then-ANIMAL president 
Miguel Moutinho told ANIMAL PEOPLE. 

In December 2009 an organization called the Union 
of French Bullfighting Cities claimed it had asked French cul- 
ture minister Frédéric Mitterrand to request that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, & Cultural Organization grant 
“Intangible Heritage” status to bullfighting. On July 10, 2010, 
however, Mitterand’s undersecretary Pierre Hanoteaux told 
ADDA that such a request had not been received. 

A 2007 attempt by the bullfighting industry to secure 
protected heritage status from the European Parliament ended 
with the passage of a resolution urging Spain to end bullfight- 
ing, as inconsistent with the commitment of member nations to 
provide for the humane treatment and well-being of animals. 
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Showdown in Ohio over farm standards evolves into a deal 


(from page 1) 


the use of veal crates by 2017, as specified by 
the initiative petition; banning the use of new 
sow gestation crates after December 31, 2010, 
and requiring existing pig farms to stop using 
them by 2025; imposing a moratorium on 
issuing permits to build new battery cage facil- 
ities for laying hens; banning the transport of 
downed cattle to slaughter; and banning meth- 
ods of culling farm animals that do not meet 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
standards for humane euthanasia. 

In addition, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation et al agreed to support the passage 
of a bill passed by the Ohio House of 
Representatives in December 2009 that would 
make cockfighting a felony. Ohio is among 11 
states that now lack felony penalties for cock- 
fighting. Some agribusiness representatives 
have historically opposed criminalizing cock- 
fighting as a potential precedent for imposing 
humane standards on the poultry industry. 

Further, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation et al agreed to support a pending 
bill to increase regulation of puppy breeders. 
Puppy breeders have historically sought to be 
regulated in a manner similar to farmers who 
produce animals for slaughter, rather than 
under the more stringent regimens that most 
states apply to keeping pets. 

Finally the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation et al are to support an administra- 
tive order that Strickland pledged to issue 
against keeping or selling exotic and/or dan- 
gerous species as pets, including nonhuman 
primates, bears, lions, tigers, constricting 
and venomous snakes, and crocodilians. Farm 
lobbyists have historically opposed restrictions 
on what species may be bred for sale. 

The deal pertaining to puppy mills 
upset Ohio animal advocates who had hoped 
that the pending bill would be expanded to 
prohibit dog auctions. 

Strickland’s pledge to ban breeding 
and keeping exotic or dangerous animals as 
pets ired both the exotic pet industry and fans 
of the Masillon Tigers, a high school football 
team that carries on the name, emblems, and 
mascot tradition of one of the first pro football 
teams. Strickland quickly amended his pledge 
to include an exemption for mascots. 

“The Humane Society of the U.S.,” 
heading Ohioans for Humane Farms, “has 
also cut such deals in Maine, Oregon, 
Colorado and Michigan. Three states have 
passed ballot measures similar to the Ohio ini- 
tiative,” noted Julie Carr Smythe of 
Associated Press. 

“We made progress for farm animals 
without having to go to the ballot box,” 
assessed Farm Sanctuary founder Gene Bauer. 
“As in Michigan last year, when we initiated a 
similar initiative campaign, the industry was 
compelled to come to the table, and the ani- 
mals won. We will monitor the situation 
closely,” Bauer pledged, “and if need be, we 
can still submit the signatures we’ve already 
gathered and get on the ballot. But with this 
agreement,” Bauer said, “agribusiness in 
Ohio is committed to change for farm animals, 
and is taking steps needed to eliminate con- 
finement systems and end some of the most 
egregious abuses.” 


Salmonella egg recalls began with DeCoster 


Mercy for Animals founder Nathan 
Runkle e-mailed a parallel statement. 

“This is a very sweeping array of 
reforms, none of which would have occurred 
in Ohio without the dedication and success of 
the signature gatherers,” said Paul Shapiro, 
senior factory farming campaign director for 
the Humane Society of the U.S. 

“Although I am a bit disappointed 
that action on battery cages will be delayed 
due to the compromise, I still consider this a 
great victory for Ohio’s animals and animal 
advocates,” said Toledo Area Humane Society 
executive director and Ohioans for Humane 
Farms board president John Dinon. 

Ohio voters created the Ohio 
Livestock Care Standards Board in November 
2009 by ratifying a constitutional amendment 
proposed by the state legislature, at urging of 
agribusiness. The board was charged with 
establishing care standards for pigs, cattle, 
sheep, goats, poultry, and llamas, to be 
enforced by the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture. Farmers found to be in violation 
of the standards may receive civil penalties. 

Ten of the 13 members of the Ohio 
Livestock Care Standards Board are guberna- 
torial appointments, ratified by the Ohio sen- 
ate. The director of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture is guaranteed a seat. The last two 
members are appointed by the Speaker of the 
Ohio House and the Ohio Senate President. 

Strickland in April 2010 named to 
the board eight farmers and consultants to 
agribusiness, plus Ohio Association of Second 
Harvest Foodbanks executive director Lisa M. 
Hamler-Fugitt, and Harold Dates, longtime 
president of the Cincinnati SPCA. 

Dates was on the American Humane 
Association board of directors when the AHA 
introduced a farm product certification pro- 
gram in 2000. In early 2003, after Dates’ 
AHA board tenure ended, program founder 
Adele Douglass left the AHA to start Humane 
Farm Animal Care, with the support of HSUS 
and the American SPCA. The AHA program 
thereafter moved closer to accepting standard 
agribusiness procedures. 

Ohio Department of Agriculture 
director Robert Boggs in May 2010 told 
Columbus Dispatch reporter Alan Johnson that 
the board expected to begin with an agenda 
including about two-thirds of the issues that 
the backers of the proposed Ohio farm animal 
welfare initiative were then petitioning to 
place on the 2010 state ballot. 

“We would love to have the live- 
stock board handle those issues and obviate the 
need for the ballot issue,” responded Humane 
Society of the U.S. president Wayne Pacelle. 


Strategy session 


When the petition drive in support of 
the farm animal welfare ballot measure 
appeared certain to succeed, a conference 
among the leadership of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, Ohio Pork Producers Council, 
Ohio Cattlemen’s Association, Ohio Dairy 
Producers Association, Ohio Poultry 
Association, Ohio Corn Growers Association 
and Ohio Soybean Association concluded 
that fighting the ballot measure might not be 


worth the cost. 

“A victory by farmers would have 
dealt a blow to HSUS but certainly would not 
have ended the group’s efforts,” explained an 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation position state- 
ment. “A defeat could have shuttered a large 
portion of Ohio pork and egg production. 
Decades of investment and gains farmers have 
made in building relationships with the pub- 
lic...could have been wiped away by a multi- 
million dollar blitz of television commercials 
that inundate consumers with horrific images 
of animal abuse. On top of that, HSUS was 
putting in place its plans to connect farmers to 
environmental and health problems, to divide 
the farm and veterinary communities, and to 
gather endorsements from religious leaders, a 
tactic to imply that contemporary livestock 
production is immoral. Consumer trust in agri- 
culture was going to be shaken. 

“Ohio Farm Bureau’s board of 
trustees grappled with these issues over the 
course of two days,” the position statement 
continued. “They ultimately decided that if 
the organization was going to consider an 
alternative to the ballot box,” any deal they 
reached should preserve the political alliance 
of agribusiness organizations, protect “the full 
authority of the Ohio Livestock Care 
Standards Board,” and maintain bipartisan 
political support. 

“Rather than risk the viability of 
farms at the ballot box,” the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation added, “the farm groups 
said that issuing a recommendation to the 
Livestock Care Standards Board to phase out 
existing [pig gestation] stalls by 2025 was a 
reasonable approach. The stalls have a life- 
span of 15 years, so farmers who have recent- 
ly built barns would be able to recoup their full 
investment. In addition, HSUS wanted a con- 
stitutional mandate that veal calves be kept in 
group housing. The American Veal Associ- 
ation had already said that it supported moving 
to group housing by 2017. HSUS was also 
seeking constitutional language that would 
essentially ban cages for chickens,” the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation explained. “Farm 
groups said they were willing to recommend to 
the livestock board that existing farms with 
cages be allowed to keep and expand their 
facilities, as new cage operations are put on 
hold while further research, jointly funded by 
agriculture and HSUS, is done to evaluate 
housing options.” 


“Serve a salad” 


Farm organizations outside the coali- 
tion assembled by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation were less happy with the deal. 

“Farmers across the country were 
looking to Ohio as a model for dealing with 
animal rights activists and creating livestock 
care standards,” fumed 21-year Farm & Dairy 
editor Susan Crowell. “No, let’s have them 
over for dinner, instead. Just be sure to serve 
a salad.” 

“Right now the only people who are 
telling HSUS that they did the wrong thing are 
the really hardcore vegans who didn’t think 
HSUS twisted the screws enough,” agreed 
David Martosko, research director for the pro- 


More than half a billion eggs laid between 
April and August 2010 were recalled in mid-August 
from stores in 14 states due to salmonella enteritidis 
outbreaks that afflicted more than 2,000 people. 
Wright County Eggs, of Galt, Iowa, recalled 380 
million eggs. Another Iowa producer, Hillandale 
Farms, recalled more than 170 million eggs several 
days later. 

Salmonella typically infects laying hens via 
rodent droppings contaminating feed. Not immediate- 
ly clear was whether the Wright County and 
Hillandale outbreaks began from a common source. 

Wright County Eggs owner Austin “Jack” 
DeCoster “earlier this year pleaded guilty to 10 counts 
of animal cruelty over his company’s treatment of 
chickens,” recalled Emily Friedman of ABC News. 
“In June, DeCoster was ordered to pay more than 
$100,000 in fines and restitution,” as result of an 
undercover investigation by Mercy For Animals. 

Investigators had noted animal care issues at 
DeCoster facilities for decades, but previous prosecu- 
tions focused on human rights, occupational safety, 
and pollution violations carrying heavier penalties. 

Fined $46,250 in 1988 for violations of 
labor laws at an egg farm in Maine, DeCoster tight- 
ened security and in 1993 was fined $15,000 for keep- 
ing as many as 100 Spanish-speaking workers in virtu- 
al slavery, prevented from leaving and from receiving 
visits from priests, social workers, and truant offi- 
cers. Then-U.S. Labor Secretary Robert Reich in July 
1996 announced that DeCoster would be fined $3.6 


million for continuing violations, including allowing 
unsafe working conditions that resuted in disfiguring 
injuries, failing to pay workers, and hiring children 
as young as nine. An evangelical Christian, DeCoster 
was also fined for allegedly preventing workers from 
attending Catholic mass. Pledging to make changes, 
DeCoster replaced an allegedly abusive egg farm man- 
ager with the former manager of one of his 30 Iowa 
hog farms—who had just been convicted of duct-tap- 
ing an employee hand and foot, then beating him. 

DeCoster’s Iowa egg operation was fined 
$489,950 in October 1996 for 15 serious safety viola- 
tions. Yet, back in Maine, DeCoster in 1997 won a 
reduction of the $3.6 million fine to $2 million, with 
the balance suspended. 

About 100 workers were to divide $21,000 
in settlement of unpaid wage claims. Susan Rayfield 
of the Portland Press Herald reported that DeCoster 
announced the deal with a “free” chicken banquet for 
workers, then docked them for the time they spent 
eating it. Two weeks before Christmas, DeCoster 
also evicted employees from company housing that 
had been found to be substandard. 

Fined repeatedly in both Maine and Iowa 
during the next several years for wastewater violations 
and improperly handling pesticides, DeCoster in 2002 
paid $1.5 million to 11 female workers at his Iowa 
facilities in settlement of sexual harassment charges, 
including rape. In 2003 DeCoster paid $2.1 million in 
settlement of federal charges for knowingly hiring ille- 
gal immigrants. 
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agribusiness Center for Consumer Freedom, 
in comments to Ohio Farmer. 

“There are about a dozen other states 
that have followed Ohio’s lead setting up live- 
stock boards,” Martosko said. “The problem, 
though, is that their standards are all a little bit 
different. HSUS is ultimately going to use this 
against agriculture. They are going to go to the 
federal government and say ‘Look, we’ve got 
a dozen competing different standards; we 
need to unify them with a federal standard.’” 

Strickland, Martosko charged, 
“wanted [farm animal welfare standards] off 
the ballot desperately. He had political advi- 
sors telling him that if this was on the ballot it 
was going to hurt him because you have every 
tural voter in the state coming out to polls in 
November. Being that rural Ohioans are more 
Republicans than Democrats by a wide mar- 
gin, you would have had a lot of people com- 
ing for the polls to vote against HSUS,” and 
voting against Strickland, a Democrat, too. 

Rural Ohio voters—18% of the state 
electorate—were credited with swinging sev- 
eral close elections to Republicans in recent 
years, but Ohio voter registration now favors 
Democrats by a 16% margin. The Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation position statement indicated 
that the strategy Martosko envisoned had been 
considered but rejected, since pursuing an 
political strategy that favored rural Repub- 
licans over urban Democrats might lose after 
alienating the winners. 


HFA dissents 


Early in the Ohioans for Humane 
Farms petition drive, HSUS president Pacelle 
credited an undercover investigation by the 
Humane Farming Association with helping to 
kindle the campaign. But Humane Farming 
Association president Brad Miller was also 
unhappy about the outcome. 

“Countless well-meaning people 
worked their butts off gathering signatures 
for something that they were told would out 
law battery cages. But they were merely being 
used as pawns,” Miller told ANIMAL PEO- 
PLE. “Throughout the entire process,” Miller 
charged, “HSUS was trying to cut a deal that 
would allow them to claim some kind of victo- 
ry without ever waging a real campaign. 

“In exchange for some feeble recom- 
mendations from the Farm Bureau and some 
political cover from the governor on unrelated 
issues, HSUS has now openly embraced the 
mission and purpose of the Ohio Livestock 
Care Standards Board,” Miller said. “In other 
words, the industry achieved its primary 
objective. Not one thing that HSUS and Farm 
Sanctuary claim to have achieved for farm ani- 
mals here is real,” Miller charged, “or any- 
thing more than a polished-off restatement of 
things that were already taking place, such as 
the American Veal Association’s voluntary 
phase out of veal crates. 

“Lost on many people is that the 
unsigned agreement is entirely non-binding. It 
is worth less than the paper it is written on, 
and is likely to be added to and subtracted 
from for weeks, months, and/or years to 
come. And you can be damn sure,” Miller 
finished, “that it won’t be for the better.” 
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American Humane Association deal with egg producer may undercut California standards 


SACRAMENTO—Humane Society 
of the U.S. factory farming campaign senior 
director Paul Shapiro rejoiced on July 7, 2010 
when California Governor Arnold Schwarz- 
enegger signed AB 1437, to require that all 
eggs sold in California be produced under con- 
ditions meeting the welfare standards for lay- 
ing hens kept in California that were estab- 
lished by the passage of Proposition Two in 
November 2008. 

Shapiro called AB 1437 “a bill that 
will require all whole eggs sold in California 
by 2015 to come from hens who can stand up, 
lie down, turn around, and fully extend their 


limbs. In other words: cage-free.” 

Shapiro was scarcely alone in his 
understanding. Editorialized The New York 
Times, “Since California does not produce all 
the eggs it eats, this new law will have a wider 
effect on the industry; every producer who 
hopes to sell eggs in the state must meet its 
regulations. There is no justification, econom- 
ic or otherwise,” The New York Times added. 
“Industrial confinement is cruel and sense- 
less,” the editorialists wrote, “and will turn 
out to be, we hope, a relatively short-lived 
anomaly in modern farming.” 

But the American Humane Associ- 


Bear kept by wrestling promoter kills worker 


Pressure on Ohio Governor Ted 
Strickland to issue a promised executive order 
to ban private possession of exotic and danger- 
ous animals intensified on August 20, 2010 
when one of nine bears kept by bear wrestling 
promoter Sam Mazzola killed Brent Kandra, 
24, a six-year employee at Mazzola’s 17-acre 
compound in Lorain County. The bear was 
reportedly not one used in the wrestling shows. 

Begun circa 1986, Mazzola’s travel- 
ing barroom bear wrestling act briefly disap- 
peared after Mazzola was sent to Ohio state 
prison in 1990 for alleged cocaine trafficking. 
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The act was closed or prohibited by authorities 
in Ohio, Michigan, New York, Ontario, and 
Manitoba between 1994 and 1998. In 2008 the 
USDA took away Mazzola’s exhibiton license 
and fined him $14,000 for allegedly not per- 
mitting inspections and threatening officials. 

In September 2009 Mazzola “plead- 
ed guilty in U.S. District Court to two federal 
criminal charges of exhibiting and selling exot- 
ic animals without a license. He was sentenced 
to three years probation and ordered to do 
community service,” reported Amanda Garrett 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ation on June 18, 2010 announced a deal with 
the egg producer J.S. West, of Modesto, 
California, which holds that Proposition Two 
allows the use of “enriched” cages like those 
that must be used in the European Union by 
2012, in place of traditional battery caging. 

After J.S. West invested $3.2 million 
in becoming the first major U.S. producer 
known to use “enriched” cages, the AHA 
authorized J.S. West to use the “American 
Humane Certified” logo. 

“The new cages provide about twice 
as much space as traditional battery cages,” 
observed Ken Anderson of Brownfield Ag 
News. “However, HSUS president Wayne 
Pacelle says research shows that hens need 138 
square inches to fully stretch their wings. 
Enriched colony systems provide each hen 
with 116 square inches. There is also ambigui- 
ty over how the law is going to be enforced, or 
by whom,” Anderson wrote. “According to 
California state legislators, no decision has 
been made on who will have the final say.” 

“There’s going to be a legal wrangle 
over this,” Pacelle predicted to New York 
Times reporter Erik Eckholm. 

“An “enriched” cage has a tiny perch 
and nest box, and maybe a little box of sand or 
wood shavings for the hens to scratch and 


dust-bathe in,” explained a coalition of eight 
chicken sanctuaries headed by United Poultry 
Concerns in a joint statement of objection. 
“The hens have ‘extra’ space, about the size of 
a post card, in a metal/plastic environment. 
The “enriched” cages are stacked six to 12 
tiers high. Depending on size and design, 
each cage holds from 10 to 60 hens. 

“Industrial chicken houses are dense- 
ly polluted with toxic gases and airborne 
debris——floating feathers, dander, and 
pathogens,” the sanctuarians noted. “Thous- 
ands of little sandboxes will increase the air- 
borne debris in the caged environment, and 
will increase respiratory and eye irritation.” In 
addition, the sanctuarians said, ‘“’enriched’ 
cages will make meaningful inspection of the 
hens—already next to impossible—even hard- 
er,” because of the difficulty in evaluating the 
condition of a hen whose body is partially con- 
cealed in a nest box. 

“Realizing that no commercial con- 
finement system can ever meet the complex 
behavioral and cognitive needs and interests of 
chickens,” the sanctuarians concluded, “and 
even assuming that ‘enriched’ cages inflict less 
total misery on hens than barren cages, the 
cage system is inherently cruel and inhumane 
and needs to be eliminated completely.” 
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hirty years ago, the San Antonio-based sanctuary Primarily 

Primates changed the way humans relate to other primates. 

When the pioneering refuge opened, primates who'd been 
owned as pets, as unwilling actors, or testing specimens were no longer 
used goods that could disappear into nothingness. 


Over the last 3 years, Primarily Primates has gone through a major 
transformation with renovations and expansions of animal habitats 
to update the infrastructure of the 78-acre sanctuary, and to assure 
comfortable, stimulating environments for the sanctuary’s residents. 


New construction is apparent everywhere thanks to contributors and 
Friends of Animals which provides funding for a full-time, on-site 
veterinarian, oversight and other crucial support. 


Today, the refuge cares for nearly 400 animals, including 60 chimpanzees, 
and members of 32 species of other primates: marmosets, spider 
monkeys, African bush babies, white-crowned mangabeys, Hanuman 
langurs, cotton-top tamarins, black and white colobus, squirrel monkeys, 
lemurs, and white-handed gibbons, to mention a few. 


Recently, several primates arrived at the sanctuary: five from pet 
owners—Joey, a black and white capuchin, Baylor and Momo, Ring- 
tailed lemurs, Rowdy, a marmoset monkey, Buck, a chimpanzee—as well 
well as Kumar and Puck, rhesus macaques, from a research institution. 


Primarily Primates is committed to being a model of excellence for 
sanctuaries worldwide. Enjoy watching our progress through more than 
50 videos at www.primarilyprimates.org. 


And please invest in our work ahead for these animals. They need you. 
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Rodeos try cultural defense, denial, & erasing cruelty law (from p. 1) 


Meanwhile, Hindi sought unsuc- 
cessfully to pursue charges against the rodeo 
for neck injuries allegedly inflicted on a horse 
during the July 24 “Wild Horse Race.” 

“The ‘Wild Horse Race,’” Hindi 
explained, “is the final event of every 
Cheyenne Frontier days rodeo performance, 
where untamed horses are violently manhan- 
dled and restrained until a saddle and rider are 
forced on them. The horse in question was 
aggressively wrenched and held by her neck 
and head with excessive force. She may also 
have suffered additional abuse, because her 
neck was far more seriously injured after the 
event was over, as can be seen in our video, 
when a SHARK investigator documented a 
pickup man moving the clearly injured victim 
back to the pen area.” 

No charges resulted. Reported 
Associated Press, “Bob Budd, chairman of 
the rodeo’s Animal Care Committee, said the 
horse held its head in that position because it 
had been roped and its halter had slipped over 
its ear.” 

Hindi turned, as he has for years, to 
judgement by the informal jury of YouTube 
viewers. Since YouTube debuted in February 
2005, about 10% of all web traffic pertaining 
to Cheyenne Frontier Days appears to have 
involved viewings of SHARK video showing 
alleged Frontier Days injuries to animals. 

Coincidentally, Cheyenne Frontier 
Days and the Greeley Stampede, another fre- 


quent target of SHARK video exposure, 
reportedly lost money each year from 2007 to 
2009, with 2010 figures not yet available. 


Calgary debacle 


The first horse to die at the Calgary 
Stampede in 2010 collapsed from a suspected 
heart attack, causing team cattle penning com- 
petitor Amy Carver to fall, suffering a trau- 
matic head injury and broken shoulder. 

A chuckwagon horse died of a heart 
attack the next day and a bucking horse suf- 
fered a broken back. Another horse died of 
“undetermined causes.” 

The chuckwagon races were sus- 
pended the following evening, for the first 
time since 1925, due to bad track conditions, 
but two more horses died during chuckwagon 
races before the 2010 Stampede was over. 

A 10-day event held each July, the 
Stampede has occasionally been held without 
reported animal fatalities, but animals have 
been killed in seven of the past 10 years. The 
toll has included nine horses in a single trail 
riding accident in 2005, and six horses and a 
calf killed in 2002. Twelve animals were 
killed in 1986, including six horses in one 
chuckwagon racing accident. 

Attracting 1.2 million visitors per 
year, claiming to generate $350 million per 
year for the southern Alberta economy, the 
Calgary Stampede traces origin to an annual 
livestock show founded in 1886—but the mod- 


ern Stampede is not nearly that old, and rodeo 
did not actually catch on easily in frontier 
Calgary, where real-life ranching routines 
were familiar to most citizens. 

Rodeo was first included in the 
Calgary livestock show in 1908, was reintro- 
duced to Calgary by private promoters in 1912, 
when the Stampede name first was used, and 
was reintroduced a third time in 1919, again 
by private promoters. The then financially 
failing livestock show merged with the 
Stampede in 1923. 


Ben Hur 


The 1923 introduction of chuckwag- 
on racing may have saved both events. Having 
no parallel in anything ever actually done in 
ranching, chuckwagon racing appears to have 
been loosely inspired by the enduring populari- 
ty of the 1880 novel Ben Hur: A Tale of the 
Christ, by Lew Wallace. Adapted into a stage 
play by Abraham Erlanger in 1895, Ben Hur 
toured until 1920. 

As chuckwagon racing debuted in 
Calgary, Erlanger and the Goldwyn company 
tured the play into the 1925 black-and-white 
film hit Ben Hur, featuring a chariot crash that 
killed several horses. Screenings of Ben Hur 
were frequently followed by The Calgary 
Stampede, the 1925 documentary that made 
the Stampede world famous——and infamous. 
Fifty members of the British Parliament on 
July 8, 2010 introduced a motion asking the 
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British government to ban the Stampede. 
Rodeo has been banned in Britain since 1934. 

Founded in 1922, the Calgary 
Humane Society was initially critical of the 
Stampede, but struggled to gain traction in the 
community, as the Stampede grew, until it 
opened its first shelter in 1960 and shifted 
focus to dogs and cats. 

The Calgary Humane Society and 
the Alberta SPCA now monitor the Stampede, 
and in June 2010 persuaded the Stampede 
management to introduce a rules change 
intended to reduce the risk of injury to steers in 
steer wrestling, a year after a steer was eutha- 
nized due to a spinal injury suffered during the 


(continued on page 11) 


More events 


October 4: World Animal 
Day. \nfo: <info@world- 
animalday.org.uk>; 
<www.worldanimal- 
day.org.uk>. 

October 9-10: PetSmart 
Charities PetWalk & 
Adoption Event, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Info: 
<http://pschar.convio.net/ 
site/TR/Walk/PetWalkNorth- 
CarolinaEvent?fr_id=1070& 
pg=entry>. 

October 15-17: No More 
Homeless Pets, Las 
Vegas. Info: <http:// 
guest.cvent.com/ EVENTS/ 
Info/Summary.aspx?>. 
October 26: National 
Feral Cat Day. Info: 
<www.alleycat.org/NFCD>. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 2: /nil. 
Vegetarian Union & South 
West Asia Vegetarian 
Congress, Bangalore. 
Info: <indianvegansoci- 
ety @rediffmail.com>; 
<www.vegansociety.in>. 
Nov. 9-11: International 
Companion Animal Wel- 
fare Conference, Prague, 


Czech Republic. Info: 
<www.icawc.org>. 

February 25-26: Sex, 
Gender & Species conf., 
Wesleyan U., Middletown, 
Connecticut. Info: <lgru- 


en@wesleyan.edu> or 
<kweil@wesleyan.edu>. 
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steer wrestling event. However, the Calgary 
Humane Society has distanced itself from 
opposition to the Stampede itself, represented 
in recent years by the shelterless Vancouver 
Humane Society and the Calgary Animal 
Rights Meet-Up Group. 

Calgary Animal Services, known 
for decades as one of the most progressive ani- 
mal control departments in North America, 
likewise tends to stay out of issues involving 
the Stampede—whose arena is located in the 
same neighborhood. A former Calgary 
Animal Services headquarters was right 
around the block. 

Calgary Humane Society spokesper- 
son Desiree Arsenault acknowledged to Petti 
Fong of the Toronto Star that “the rash of 
deaths has altered public attitudes,” Fong 
wrote. Continued Fong, “Last year, she said, 
about 70% of people talking about the 
Stampede were in favour of the rodeo events. 
This week, Arsenault said she estimates that 
now 50% want to keep the rodeo while the 
other half want to see the events shut down.” 


Repealing cruelty law 


Attempts to prevent prosecution of 
rodeo cruelty in Brazil by preventing prosecu- 
tion of cruelty to any domesticated animal 
originated in May 1998 with a private mem- 
ber’s bill, PL-4548, introduced into the 
Brazilian National Congress by former legisla- 
tor Jose Thamaz Nineth. The bill closely fol- 
lowed the incorporation of anti-cruelty lan- 
guage into the then newly passed Brazilian 
National Environmental Law, one of the few 


Defenders stops 
paying ranchers 


for livestock 
lost to wolves 
(from page 1) 


came two weeks after U.S. 
District Judge Donald Molloy 
on August 5, 2010 restored 
wolves throughout the Rocky 
Mountains to protection by the 
federal Endangered Species 
Act. Molloy ruled that since 
wolves in the Rockies are one 
population, they must either all 
be protected or all be downlist- 
ed, but cannot be treated differ- 
ently in one state from another. 

Explained Associated 
Press writer Matt Volz, “Last 
year, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service turned over wolf 
management to Montana and 
Idaho wildlife officials, but 
left federal endangered species 
protection in place for wolves in 
Wyoming, where state law is 
considered hostile to the ani- 
mals’ survival.” 

Wrote Molloy, “Even if 
the Service’s solution is prag- 
matic, or even practical, it is at 
heart a political solution that 
does not comply with the ESA.” 

The Molloy verdict halted 
wolf hunting seasons scheduled 
for fall 2010 in Montana and 
Idaho. Wolves were downlisted 
in both states after the northern 
Rockies wolf count reached the 
recovery target of 2,000, but 
after the 2009 Montana and 
Idaho wolf hunting seasons the 
population fell to 1,650. 

The Montana wolf quota 
was doubled for 2010. State 
officials openly hoped that the 
2010 hunting season would 
reduce wolf numbers further. 

After Molloy’s ruling, 
Montana wolf program coordi- 
nator Carolyn Sime and Idaho 
Fish & Game deputy director 
Jim Unsworth floated the notion 
of holding “research hunts” for 
wolves. 

“They’re adopting the 
Japanese whaling approach,” 
Defenders of Wildlife regional 
director Mike Leahy told 
Associated Press writer 
Matthew Brown. 

U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service personnel pointed out 
that the Endangered Species Act 
does not include an exemption 
for “research hunting.” 


national environmental statutes in any nation 
which recognizes cruelty to individual animals 
as a threat to animal life, along with broad 
threats to species. 

Though PL-4548 failed to advance 
beyond the first committee to which it was 
assigned, and Nineth is long gone from the 
Brazilian parliament, PL-4548 has survived 
through repeated committee reassignments, 
resurfacing in each of the past several years. 

“The proposed bill seeks to remove 
the expression ‘domestic and domesticated’ 
from the law, meaning cruelty to dogs, cats, 
horses and many other species would have no 
consequences,” warned the World Society for 
the Protection of Animals in a March 2010 
alert. PETA distributed a similar warning. 
Both the WSPA and PETA warnings were 
amplified worldwide. 

More than 60,000 Brazilians signed 
petitions against PL-4548. The Globo news 
organization, largest in Brazil, denounced 
PL-4548 both in general terms and, in specif- 
ic, because it would legalize cockfighting and 
dogfighting. Denunciations came from many 
other news commentators and editorialists. 

Yet PL-4548 appeared to have been 
fast-tracked for passage in August 2010, until 
removed from the legislative calendar by 
National Congress member Antonio Carlos 
Pannunzio, listed as the current sponsor. 

Pannunzio insisted that he meant to 
advance an unrelated appropriation bill, PLP 
3006/2008, without explaining how such a 
bizarre mistake could have happened. 
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Bringing Animal-Rights 
Philosophy Down to Earth 


BY LEE HALL 


In this book, which might just be the most intriguing 
animal-rights work written to date, Lee Hall explains that 
advocacy—not just academic research, writing, and teaching, 
but advocacy—creates theory. Now, the ideal of animal rights 


Coleo 


Rodeo as practiced in Brazil, 
Colombia, and Venezuela features an event 
called coleo. This is similar to steer-tailing, 
often included in charreada or “Mexican- 
style” rodeo, but prohibited in nine U.S. 
states. In coleo, according to Associated 
Press writer Christopher Toothaker, “During 
heats lasting five minutes, riders compete to 
see who can tip the bull over the most times. 
All four hoofs must leave the ground for the 
coleada to count. Once the bull has been 
flipped over, competitors must quickly get the 
animal up and running again. When a bull 
refuses to rise, exasperated competitors often 
twist or bite the weary animal’s tail. Electric 
cattle prods handled by attendants are also 
sometimes employed to jar motionless bulls 
back into action.” 

Coleo may be politically vulnerable 
in some parts of Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, for 
instance, banned animal circuses as unaccept- 
ably cruel in November 2000. 

A coleadero, or steer-tailing compe- 
tition, was scheduled to be held on the first 
weekend of August 2010 at the Jefferson 
County Fairgrounds, near Golden, Colorado, 
but was cancelled after the American Humane 
Association and Jefferson County Animal 
Control told media that they would seek an 
emergency injunction to stop it. A previous 
coleadero held on July 18 resulted in “sum- 
monses for the father-son promotion team” 
who are believed to have organized it, for 
“alleged failure to provide veterinary care to 


animals injured,” reported Yesenia Robles of 
the Denver Post. “Deputies searched the 
Adams County property of promoter David 
Martinez,” Robles wrote, ‘and found seven 
steers whose skin was pulled from their tails. 
Also, two were lame, one had a broken pelvis 
and one had a broken leg. The two with bro- 
ken bones were euthanized.” 


Rodeo & crime 


An attempt to revive rodeo at the 
Santa Cruz County Fairgrounds in Watson- 
ville, California, after a hiatus of more than 
20 years, failed in July 2010 when the orga- 
nizers balked at indemnifying the county 
against lawsuits pledged by animal advocates. 
The rodeo revival was proposed by Stars of 
Justice, identified by Donna Jones of the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel as “a nonprofit offshoot of 
the Santa Cruz County Deputies Association.” 

Sheriff’s Sergeant Mike MacDonald, 
identified by Steve Chawkins of the Los 
Angeles Times as the chief advocate for the 
rodeo, said he was hoping the rodeo would 
help to keep young people from joining gangs, 
and that it might “inspire them to join groups 
like 4-H and the Future Farmers of America.” 

MacDonald appeared to be unaware 
that violence toward animals by youths is near- 
ly as strongly identified as a precursor to 
future violence against humans as gang mem- 
bership. Making the connection specifically 
to rodeo, the SHARK web site details the 
crminal convictions of 40 rodeo performers, 
among them top stars, for crimes including 
murder, rape, arson, and pedophilia. 
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Ingesting bear bile can kill, warns top Vietnamese traditional doctor 


HANOI— People’s Doctor Nguyen Xuan Huong, 
chair of the Traditional Medicine Association of Vietnam, on 
July 21, 2010 warned that consuming bear bile products can 
cause potentially fatal liver and kidney damage. 

Huong, who served two terms in the Vietnamese 


National Assembly, “joined Animals Asia’s campaign to end 
bear bile farming after seeing the shocking effects of bile con- 
sumption on some of his patients, including two government 
officials who died after taking bear bile tonics,” said Animals 
Asia Foundation senior writer Angela Leary. “Huong has treat- 
ed 10 patients for bear bile poisoning since 1985, including 
two he couldn’t save,” Leary said. 

Elaborated Huong, “All had damage to the liver and 
in most cases, the liver was almost gone. The part that was left 
was swollen, necrotic and hard.” Huong said other symptoms 
of bear bile poisoning include loss of appetite, fatigue, red 
eyes, aches and pains, bloody urine and severe dehydration 
and perspiration. 

Huong rebutted the common claim that bear bile is a 
traditional medicine. “I’ve read 17,000 traditional medicine 
formulas and only six mentioned the use of bear bile,” he said, 
“and even then, its use is minimal and it has little effect. People 
should never use bear bile. Eighty per cent of those consuming 
bear bile will have liver damage, and if you mix it with rice 
wine, the damage will be worse. Even highly educated people 
still don’t understand the dangers,’ Huang continued. “Bear 


bile serves a purpose in bears. It goes against nature for 
humans to consume it.” 

Huong spoke soon after the Animals Asia Foundation 
won the release of five moon bears from an illegal bile farm at 
Ha Long Bay. 

Recounted Animals Asia Foundation founder Jill 
Robinson, “The five are among 24 bears who have been sub- 
ject of a campaign supported by 13 foreign embassies and other 
animal welfare and conservation groups. Previously, just one 
bear was transferred to our sanctuary,” Robinson said, 
“because of bureaucratic red tape and lack of political will. In 
April 2008 the Deputy Prime Minister of Vietnam—in direct 
contravention of Vietnamese law— decided not to confiscate 
the remaining 79 bears known to be on bile farms around Ha 
Long Bay.” 

However, Robinson continued, “Following more 
than two years of lobbying, the Vietnamese environmental 
police and the local Ha Long police raided the Viet Thai Bear 
Farm at Dai Yen, outside Ha Long City, on October 2, 2009, 
and caught employees extracting and selling bear bile to Korean 
tourists. Five workers and two South Koreans, who were visit- 
ing the farm on an organised tour, were detained for question- 
ing. Bile extraction equipment and more than 200 vials con- 
taining freshly extracted bear bile were confiscated. The 24 
bears found at the farm had no proof of origin and no 
microchips as required by law. 


“The five rescued bears—four male and one female 
—arrived at Animals Asia’s Moon Bear Rescue Centre in Tam 
Dao National Park on July 1, 2010,” Robinson said. “We 
hope to see the rest of the illegal bears at Ha Long Bay trans- 
ferred into our care soon. In 2005 we signed an agreement with 
the Vietnamese government to rescue 200 bears and care for 
them at our sanctuary. To date, we have taken in 62 bears,” 
Robinson noted. 

As many as 4,000 bears remain on Vietnamese bile 
farms. Vietnamese entrepreneurs have also introduced bear bile 
farming to Laos, reported Fiona MacGregor of the London 
Daily Telegraph on August 19, 2010. MacGregor said the 
eight known Laotian bile farms together have about 100 bears. 

Confining bears to small cages to extract their bile 
appears to have originated in North Vietnam between 25 and 30 
years ago. By 1993-1994, when Robinson first exposed the 
cruelty of the bear bile trade, there were believed to be about 
2,500 bears on bile farms in North Korea, and as many as 
7,000 in China. 

The Chinese bear bile industry has consolidated in 
recent years. At least 42 bile farms have closed, retiring 276 
bears to the Animals Asia Foundation sanctuary near Chengdu. 
The remaining Chinese bile farms are believed to still have 
about 7,000 bears, but there is no longer any bear bile farming 
in 20 of the 31 mainland provinces, and the market for bear 
bile appears to be contracting. 
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Testing the finding of record low shelter killing—and looking for even better 


U.S. shelter killing of dogs and cats 
appears to have fallen by 17% during the past 
three years, according to the 17th annual ANI- 
MAL PEOPLE analysis of shelter exit data, 
and for the first time since 1950 has dropped 
below 13.5 per 1,000 Americans. 

Canadian data, last included in the 
analysis in 2000, shows comparable progress 
during the past decade in four of the five 
largest cities, but lack of recent statistics from 
British Columbia, the Atlantic provinces, and 
tural areas allows question as to whether these 
numbers are representative of the nation. 

The current rate of shelter killing of 
dogs and cats in the U.S. appears to have 
dipped to 11.6, the lowest on record. The 3.6 
million dogs and cats killed in U.S. animal 
shelters is the lowest total since circa 1955. 

The rate of decline since the 2009 
ANIMAL PEOPLE report on shelter killing 
appears to have been the steepest since the 
introduction of neuter/return feral cat control 
to the U.S. nearly 20 years ago. 

These findings all starkly contradict 
common predictions that shelter intakes and 


killing would soar due to the effects of two 
years of national (and international) economic 
recession. The only rises ANIMAL PEOPLE 
found were relatively small and local, and 
most closely coincided with increases in 
human population. 

The apparent steep drop in shelter 
killing also contradicts the trend of the preced- 
ing ten years, which saw the combined toll of 
dogs and cats hover stubbornly between four 
and five million—although the rate of shelter 
killing per 1,000 Americans dropped slightly 
in seven years out of 11. 

ANIMAL PEOPLE has been disap- 
pointed before, notably in 2007, when late- 
arriving whole-state survey data from 
Louisiana and Ohio erased an apparent drop of 
shelter killing to 3.7 million. For that reason, 
we subjected the 2010 findings to several tests 
not deemed necessary in previous years. 

The ANIMAL PEOPLE estimates 
each year are based on reports from every shel- 
ter known to do more than incidental dog and 
cat killing within a specific jurisdiction—a 
city, a county, a multi-county metropolitan 


region, or a whole state. We include data 
from the three preceding fiscal years. Each 
year new data is added, and the oldest data is 
dropped. The data is regionally grouped and 
proportionally weighted to ensure the most 
accurate possible representation. The data 
used to produce each annual estimate tends to 
come from jurisdictions including slightly 
more than half of the total human population 
of the U.S.: 56% in 2010. 

One possibility for the evident recent 
steep dip in shelter killing might be that during 
the past year only the shelters with the best 
records published and shared their statistics. 
Shelters with weak records tend to be less well 
funded, and may have trimmed their budgets 
during the economic crisis by dispensing with 
tracking and publishing their numbers. 

To test that possibility, ANIMAL 
PEOPLE went back to the most recent reports 
from jurisdictions not included in our 2010 
data compilation, and hypothetically pre- 
sumed that their numbers were unchanged. If 
the 44% of U.S. jurisdictions not included this 
year had continued to kill dogs and cats at their 


rates of five years ago and longer, the current 
U.S. shelter killing toll might be as high as 4.9 
million—but among all the U.S. cities we have 
ever included, the only upward trend over sev- 
eral years has been in Knoxville, Tennesse. 
Other jurisdictions have seen occa- 
sional interruptions of progress, but even 
those with the highest rates of shelter killing, 
both a decade ago and now, have achieved 
substantial reductions. Among the outstanding 
examples, in numbers of dogs and cats killed 
per 1,000 residents, Mobile went from 70.0 in 
1999 to 22.1 in 2009. Tucson went from 45.2 
to 25.3. San Antonio went from 31.8 to 19.6. 
Albuquerque went from 35.7 to 23.8. The 
state of North Carolina went from 35.0 to 21.7. 
A possibility of greater concern than 
the risk of statistical error is that tight budgets 
have caused animal care and control agencies 
to become much less energetic about picking 
up stray dogs and cats. In addition, economic 
stress has recently encouraged many formerly 
open admission shelters to switch to a no-kill 
modus operandi. Going no-kill tends to be 
(continued on page 14) 


Shelter killing falls to lowest rate in six decades despite two years of weak economy 


Animals killed YEAR 1,000s Animals Animals killed YEAR 1,000s Animals Animals killed YEAR 1,000s Animals 
per 1,000 people of people killed per 1,000 people of people killed per 1,000 people of people killed 
Toronto 2.1 2008 2,632 5,526 Louisville 13.0 2008 722 9,368 San Juan Capistrano 1.3 2007 37 48 
Calgary 3.1 2008 1,043 2,803 Nashville 16.0 2009 626 10,000 San Francisco 1.3 2009 815 41, O31. 
Montreal hee, 200% - 15 62:1 12,000 Memphis 20.0 2008 671 13,416 Whidbey Islsnd, WA 2.2 2009 60 4}32 
Edmonton 6.5 2008 782 5,107 Kanawha/Charleston 34.1 2007 192 67553 San Diego 4.0 2007 2,942 A700 
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more popular with donors, but usually includes refusing to 
accept animals with poor adoption prospects. Open admission 
shelters have alleged for years that no-kill shelters are “turn- 
aways,” whose admission policies may result in less shelter 
killing but also contribute to animals being abandoned at large. 

If any of this is occurring to a significant extent, the 
recent drop in shelter killing may be illusory. Instead of being 
killed at animal shelters from lack of adoptive homes, several 
million dogs and cats may have been dumped to fend for them- 
selves—and some of them may contribute to the growth of new 
feral cat and street dog populations, where feral cats have been 
markedly reduced in recent years and street dogs were long 
since eradicated. 

Yet, even if dog and cat abandonments have surged 
by 20%, and even if those animals had been admitted to shel- 
ters and killed instead, the present toll would not be greater 
than the average over the past 10 years. 


Sterilization makes difference 


Real and substantial progress appears to have 
occurred, driven in particular by multi-million-dollar commit- 
ments by the American SPCA, Best Friends Animal Society, 
Maddie’s Fund, and PetSmart Charities to funding low-cost 
and free cat and dog sterilization. Visible progress has 
occurred in all parts of the U.S., but the most dramatic gains 
funded by national organizations have come in the South. 

The Midwest, meanwhile, now appears to be killing 
slightly fewer cats and dogs per 1,000 human residents than the 
Pacific region, where decades of progress along the coast has 
left the inland parts of the coastal states far behind. The 
Midwestern gains appear to have been achieved largely through 
the leadership of entrepreneurs including Paula Fasseas of 
Chicago and Scott and Ellen Robinson of Indianapolis, who 
have shown for more than a decade in either city that a success- 
ful high-volume dog and cat sterilization program need not be 
developed by an existing agency, nor even by a veterinarian. 

The same lesson was taught earlier by Mary Herro in 
Las Vegas, beginning in 1998, and by Friends of Animals 
founder Alice Herrington, who opened the first low-cost steril- 
ization clinic in the U.S. in 1957. The contributions of the late 
John Caltibiano, DVM in Connecticut and the recently retired 
Marvin Mackey, DVM in California have also showed the 
way. More recently, the Humane Alliance of Asheville, North 
Carolina has expanded a successful local cat and dog steriliza- 
tion clinic into a nationally influential training program. 

Wherever shelter killing has markedly dropped, 
about 95% of the progess can be attributed to low-cost and free 
high-volume cat and dog sterilization—which both reduces the 
numbers of homeless animals and, as free-to-good-home pup- 
pies and kittens vanish, increases the opportunity for shelter 
animals to be adopted. 

It is no mere coincidence that the majority of the cats 
and dogs now killed in animal shelters come from the popula- 
tions to which the humane community has the least access: 
feral cats and pit bull terriers. 


Feral cats 


Even quantifying the numbers of feral cats entering 
shelters is difficult, because the behavior of a frightened pet cat 
is often not different from that of a feral cat. Shelter personnel 
commonly guesstimate that about 70% of the cats they handle 
are feral. If this is true, U.S. shelters are managing to adopt out 
about one feral cat of each three they receive (mostly feral-born 
kittens), and by implication, virtually all two million cats per 
year killed in shelters are feral. 

Neuter/return, where conscientiously practiced, is a 
demonstrably successful approach to reducing and eventually 
eliminating feral cat populations. But the rate of shelter intake 
of feral cats continues to indicate that the U.S. has an enduring- 
ly elusive reservoir of about six million reproducing ferals who 
survive each winter, rising to more than 12 million each sum- 
mer, for a year-round average of about nine million. This feral 
population is continually augmented and replenished by unster- 
ilized free-roaming pet cats and abandoned cats. 

Existing neuter/return programs, effective as they are 
in many places, are not reaching a substantial part of the reser- 
voir that sustains the feral cat population. Reasons why include 
lack of funding; the inability of neuter/return activists to gain 
access to everywhere that harbors feral cats; local resistance to 
having cats returned to their neighborhoods, once trapped and 
removed; and legal and political opposition to neuter/return 
from birders and conservationists. 

The introduction of neuter/return to the U.S. cut the 
numbers of cats killed in U.S. shelters by as much as 75% in 
five years, but over the past 13 years the net reduction in shel- 
ter killing of cats has come to just 14%. 

Another breakthrough seems necessary, be it a more 
efficient way to catch feral cats for sterilization, a more persua- 
sive approach to winning over neuter/return opponents, or a 
less costly method of sterilization, perhaps a chemosterilant 
that can be injected in the field. 


Pit bull terriers 


The pit bull terrier situation could scarcely be more 
different. Because the distinctive pit bull traits are maintained 
only through deliberate line breeding, there is for all practical 
purposes no such animal as an accidental pit bull. Though pit 
bulls are commonly surrendered to shelters or impounded for 
“out of control” behavior, virtually every pit bull is at least 
nominally under human control from birth to death. 

Conventional belief in the animal care and control 
field is that the greater the element of human control over an 
animal, the less problematic the animal will be. 

Yet pit bulls are disproportionately involved in every 
major issue that brings animals to shelters. Since 2005 pit bulls 
have been the victims in 12% of U.S. neglect cases, 19% of 


cruelty cases, and more than 700 cases involving dogfighting. 

In that time pit bulls have also inflicted 113 of 233 
attacks by dogs on other animals (49%) that led to litigation or 
criminal prosecution. 

Since 1982 pit bulls have been involved in 1,705 of 
2,927 dog attacks on humans in the U.S. and Canada that killed 
or disfigured someone (58%), including 748 of 1,500 attacks 
that killed or disfigured a child (50%); 571 of 872 attacks that 
killed or disfigured an adult (65%); 177 of 374 attacks that 
resulted in a human death (47%); and 927 of 1,641 attacks that 
resulted in a disfigurement (56%). 

Historical research by Colleen Lynn of DogsBite.org 
has established that these percentages have been relatively con- 
sistent since 1944—though fatal and disfiguring dog attacks 
were so rare until under 25 years ago that the percentages and 
breed identities of the dogs involved mostly eluded notice. 

Shelter admissions of random-bred accidental mutts 
have fallen from more than 80% of total dog intake 25 years 
ago to less than 25% today—but shelter admissions of pit bull 
terriers have soared from under 1% of total dog intake to more 
than 25%. Shelter killing of pit bulls rose from 5% of all dogs 
killed circa 1986 to more than 50% of all dogs killed since 
2001, peaked at 58% in 2008-2009 according to ANIMAL 
PEOPLE spot checks of shelter data, and currently is about 
55%, according to data collected in June 2010. 

As of mid-June 2010, ANIMAL PEOPLE learned, 
pit bulls occupied about 25% of U.S. animal shelter kennels, 
with Labrador retrievers and mixes a distant second at 14%. Pit 
bulls occupied about 33% of animal control shelter kennels, 
but only about 15% of the kennels at shelters practicing selec- 
tive admission, though the sample included several no-kill 
shelters that specialize in placing pit bulls. Except for those 
shelters, the others practicing selective admission appeared to 
avoid adding pit bulls to their inventory. Labrador retrievers 
and mixes showed the opposite pattern: animal control shelters 
had 9% Labs, but selective admission shelters had 17%. 

In hard numbers, more than 825,000 pit bulls were 
killed in U.S. shelters in 
2008-2009, and more 
than 810,000 in 2009- 


Dog breed popularity 
from 3.2. million classified 

ads surveyed in June 2009 | 2010—even though more 
Labrador retriever 11.6%] Pit bulls were adopted out 
Pit bull terrier .1%] than any other breed type. 
Chihuahua 4% About two-thirds of 
Husky -1%] shelter pit bull intake 
German shepherd -8%] arrived via owner surren- 
ms Bernard a der. Most of those who 
Seal pul tded were killed flunked tem- 
Chow 6% | Perament testing first. 
Great Dane 3] But passing temperament 
Jack Russell .3%]| testing does not necessari- 
Beagle .2%]| ly ensure a safe dog. 
Cocker spaniel 3 Of the 37 people who 
Golden retriever *1 were killed or maimed by 
erevrount -231 U.S. shelter dogs since 
Bachohued *| 2000, 27 (73%) were 
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killed or maimed by pit bulls. 

If pit bulls constituted a disproportionately high percent- 
age of the total U.S. and Canadian dog population, such num- 
bers might merely reflect the popularity of the breed type. 

To find out just how popular pit bulls and other dog 
breeds are, ANIMAL PEOPLE recently crunched the num- 
bers from 3.2 million online and newspaper classified ads offer- 
ing dogs for sale or adoption within the U.S. Of the 140-odd 
breeds recognized by major kennel clubs, only 16 constituted 
more than 1% of the dogs offered. (See table.) 

Labrador retrievers topped the list at 11.6%. Pit bulls 
and close mixes, including all variants of American bull dog 
and Staffordshire terrier, came in second, at 4.1%, with 
Chihuahuas third at 2.4%. Huskies, at 2.1%, were the only 
other breed to account for 2%-plus. This might seem surprising 
until one considers that many of the people who keep huskies 
keep teams typically consisting of 20-30 dogs. 

4.1% of the U.S. dog population is about 2.9 million 
—meaning that 28% of the total U.S. pit bull population was 
killed in shelters last year, and upward of a third of the U.S. pit 
bull population entered shelters, compared to about 10% of all 
other dogs. The numbers imply a pit bull sterilization rate of 
under 25%, compared with more than 75% of all other dogs. 

Legislating pit bull sterilization would appear to be 
the obvious solution. In July/August 2009 ANIMAL PEO- 
PLE published a table showing that three of the four major 
U.S. cities with the lowest rates of pit bull killing——Denver, 
Miami, and San Francisco—have breed-specific legislation to 
keep pit bulls from proliferating to excess. Those numbers 
have not changed. 

This year five cities on the ANIMAL PEOPLE 
regional charts have breed-specific legislation either prohibiting 
pit bulls or requiring pit bulls to be sterilized. They include San 
Francisco, with the lowest rate of shelter killing of any North 
American city; Toronto, with the lowest rate of shelter killing 
in Canada; Denver, second only to Reno in the western region; 
Miami, with the second lowest rate of shelter killing in Florida; 
and Kansas City, whose numbers are close to the U.S. average. 

San Francisco merely mandates that pit bulls must be 
sterilized. Toronto is covered by Ontario provincial legislation, 
which prohibits pit bulls except for those who are sterilized and 
were in the province and licensed before the law passed. 
Denver prohibits pit bulls altogether. The Miami ordinance is 
similar to the Denver ordinance. The Kansas City ordinance is 
similar to the San Francisco ordinance, but Kansas City has 
nowhere near the level of animal control and humane society 
service of San Francisco. 

Because the laws differ, and have been enforced for 
varying lengths of time, comparing results can be complicated. 
But two numbers are easily understood, and are of particular 
note: the San Francisco ordinance has since 2005 achieved a 
25% decline in pit bull impoundment, and a 33% decline in the 
numbers of pit bulls who are killed by animal control. 

No major city without breed-specific legislation can 
claim any significant drop in pit bull intakes and killing at all. 

—Merritt Clifton 
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The Watchdog monitors 


fundraising, spending, and politi - 
cal activity in the name of animal 


and habitat protection—both pro 
and con. His empty bowl stands 
for all the bowls left empty when 
some take more than they need. 


Faulty warrants kill Ontario SPCA case against Toronto Humane Society 


TORONTO—AII pending charges 
against former Toronto Humane Society presi- 
dent Tim Trow and seven other former 
Toronto Humane Society personnel were 
dropped on August 16, 2010 after Ontario 
crown attorney Christine McGoey told the 
court that deficiencies in the search warrant 
and procedures used by the Ontario SPCA in a 
November 2009 raid on the Toronto Humane 
Society involved “several serious breaches” of 
the Canadian Charter of Rights & Freedoms, 
sufficient to render inadmissible all evidence 
collected. 

McGoey cited the use of a warrant 
without an end date; alleged improper use of 
Ontario criminal code to authorize veterinary 
examination of Toronto Humane Society ani- 
mals; overly broad seizures of personnel 
records, payroll records, adoption records, 
newspaper articles, thank-you letters and 
employees’ doctor’s notes; and inviting media 
to accompany the raid. 

“The media attendance created addi- 
tional and unnecessary intrusions...There are 
significant issues related to the good faith 


German Zoo staff convicted of cruelty for killing hybrid tigers 


exhibited by the Ontario SPCA in the context 
of the nature, timing and execution of the war- 
rant,” McGoey concluded. 

“The five men charged in November 
were handcuffed and led into police cars in 
view of photographers,” recalled Toronto Star 
staff reporters Daniel Trow and Noor Javed. 
“Former business manager Romeo Bernardino, 
former operations manager Gary McCracken, 
and former supervisor Andrew Bechtel were 
charged with criminal animal cruelty, conspir- 
acy to commit an indictable offence, and 
obstructing a peace officer. Former chief vet- 
erinarian Stephen Sheridan was charged with 
animal cruelty and conspiracy to commit an 
indictable offence. Another manager, Vijay 
Kumar, was charged with animal cruelty 
months later. In addition, every member of 
the former board faced non-criminal animal 
cruelty charges, and the Toronto Humane 
Society itself faced criminal charges.” 

Trow had headed the Toronto 
Humane Society since 2001, and previously 
was president from 1982 to 1984. 

A 15-member reform slate called 


Faces of Change swept a May 2010 Toronto 
Humane Society board election held as part of 
a court settlement that allowed the society to 
resume self-governance and shelter operations. 
The Toronto Humane shelter reopened after a 
seven-month closure on June 28. 

The Ontario SPCA raid in November 
2009 was the second raid that the Ontario 
SPCA had led against Toronto Humane in five 
months. The Ontario SPCA alleged that only 
between 50 and 60 of the more than 1,000 ani- 
mals at the shelter at the time of the second 
raid were in adoptable condition. The investi- 
gators reportedly found a mummified dead cat 
in a trap in the Toronto Humane Society shel- 
ter ceiling, and were attacked by Trow’s pit 
bull/Labrador Bandit. 

Bandit was supposed to have been 
euthanized after severely injuring a three-year- 
old in 2003, but Trow kept Bandit in his office 
instead, where the dog reportedly bit two 
more people during the next four years. 

The Toronto Humane Society was 
reportedly also found to be deeply in debt. 
The Ontario SPCA lost credibility 


and public favor, however, and the case 
against the former Toronto Humane Society 
leaders appeared to lose momentum, after the 
Ontario SPCA announced in May 2010 that it 
would kill about 350 animals due to ringworm, 
after containment and treatment efforts repeat- 
edly failed. Six workers were also infected. 
Tests showed that every room at the Ontario 
SPCA branch shelter in Newmarket, Ontario 
had become contaminated. Shelter manager 
Denise Stephenson was fired. 

Veterinarians and senior staff at 
other shelters throughout the world decried the 
Ontario SPCA resort to killing animals as an 
unnecessary over-reaction to a treatable prob- 
lem. Ninety-nine animals were killed, amid 
rising public protest, before the Ontario SPCA 
reversed course. 

On August 9, 2010 the Ontario 
SPCA announced that handling of the ring- 
worm outbreak would be independently 
reviewed by former Ontario Veterinary 
College dean Alan H. Meek and Patrick 
LeSage, former chief justice of the Ontario 
Superior Court. 


Vegan ex-NHL hockey star is named 
deputy director of Canadian Greens 


MAGDEBURG, Germany—Magdeburg Zoo director 
Kai Parret and three members of the zoo staff were on June 17, 
2010 convicted of cruelty for killing three tiger cubs at birth in 
May 2008 because their father was found to be a hybrid of the 
Siberian and Sumatran tiger subspecies. A fine of 8,100 euros 
was suspended on condition that the offense not be repeated. 

The charges were brought at request of the German pro- 
animal organizations Animal Public and People for Animal 
Rights/ Germany. 

The Magdeburg Zoo bought the tigers’ parents with the 
intention of breeding them, believing them both to be purebred 
Siberian, but found Sumatran genes in the father in February 
2008, after the mother was already in advanced pregnancy. 

Rising in defense of Parret and staff, the World Zoo 
Association issued a statement that it “regards the humane 
euthanasia of the tiger cubs as being an entirely reasonable and 
scientifically supportable action.” 

Agreed the European Association of Zoos & Aquaria, 
“EAZA and the Tiger EEP (inter-zoo breeding program) are 
unable to understand how, when it is judged acceptable to cull 
wild animals on grounds of hybridisation or overpopulation and 
farm animals on grounds of economic viability, it can be 
judged unacceptable to do the same with zoo animals in order 
to further the conservation of endangered species.” 

Added International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature species survival committee chair Simon N. Stuart, “I 
believe that the conviction of the three Magdeburg Zoo staff, 
on the grounds that humane management euthanasia is not a 
reasonable course of action for conservation purposes, to be a 
retrograde step.” 

But the conviction was based not on conservation con- 
siderations but consideration of the rights of individual animals 
under German law—and the positions of many animal rights 


advocates and zoo management were paradoxically reversed 
from just three years earlier. Recalled The Local, a Berlin 
newspaper published in English, “Polar bear cub Knut,” born 
at the Berlin Zoo in 2007, “became a star when an animal 
rights activist called for him to be euthanized after his mother 
rejected him. Knut was instead raised by hand, as was polar 
bear cub Snowflake at the Nuremberg Zoo in 2008 despite 
picketing from animal rights protesters.” 

German zoos have in recent years repeatedly invoked 
purported conservation needs in defense of controversial prac- 
tices. The German Green Party politican Claudia Hiammerling, 
for example, in March 2008 filed a criminal complaint against 
Berlin Zoo director Bernhard Blaszkiewitz for allegedly 
improperly selling surplus animals, including a pygmy hip- 
popotamus, jaguars, tigers, and a family of bears. 

Blaskiewitz denied the allegations but admitted to hav- 
ing killed four feral kittens with his bare hands in 1991. 

The Thueringer Zoo, in Erfurt, in 2007 fired director 
Norbert Neuschulz for allegedly allowing staff to sell surplus 
animals to be slaughtered for human consumption. 

Associated Press correspondent Les Neuhaus alleged in 
2006 that the Lion Zoo in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, had poi- 
soned lion cubs two years earlier for sale to taxidermists. 
Taken up by London Sunday Times reporter Daniel Foggo, the 
investigation spread to zoos in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, which had purportedly supplied taxidermist Jean- 
Pierre Gerard with carcasses since 1994. 

The Magdeburg Zoo case drew notice to the practice of 
ZOOS routinely breeding and killing animals to keep young spec- 
imens on exhibit, though Parret and staff denied doing this, 
and provoked discussion about what zoos should do with acci- 
dental hybrids and other animals who are deemed to be of no 
conservation value. 


MONTREAL—Recently retired vegan hockey star 
Georges Laraque, 33, was on August 1, 2010 named one of 
the two deputy directors of the Green Party of Canada. 

Laraque, born in Montreal of Haitian parents, said 


on his web site that he gave up meat and later joined the 
Greens due to “my deep concern for animal welfare.” 
Laraque has also raised funds for relief work in Haiti. 

Named “Best Fighter” by Hockey News in 2003 and 
“#1 enforcer” by Sports Illustrated in 2008, Laraque played 
13 years in the National Hockey League for Edmonton, 
Phoenix, Pittsburgh, and the Montreal Canadiens. 


The American Zoo Association has recommended for 
nearly 20 years against allowing Bornean and Sumatran orang- 
utans to crossbreed, but has not recommended that those who 
already inhabited zoos should be killed, and opposes the sale of 
exotic species outside AZA member institutions. 

The AZA phased in stricter policies governing the dis- 
position of surplus animals than those in effect at zoos in most 
of the rest of the world in 1986 and 1991, pushed by former 
Detroit Zoo director Steve Graham. 

Graham came to the Detroit Zoo in 1982 after serving 
as president of the Antietam Humane Society in Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. His predecessor at the Detroit Zoo quit after 
being accused of taking kickbacks from animal dealers. 
Graham both contributed to exposing the then common practice 
of selling zoo animals to be shot at so-called “canned hunts,” 
and killed many animals by pentobarbital injection whom the 
AZA Species Survival Plans deemed genetically redundant. 

Graham resigned in 1991. His successor, Ron Kagan, 
encourages zoos to place animals who are unsuitable for 
exhibiton or breeding at reputable animal sanctuaries. 

—Merritt Clifton, with research by Shubhobroto Ghosh 


What the Sea Shepherds did during the summer in the Galapagos, Faroe Islands, and Tokyo 


FRIDAY HARBOR-- 
The Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society celebrated but pledged to 
remain involved in the Galapagos 
Islands on July 28, 2010, after the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiz- 
ation’s World Heritage Committee 
voted 14-5 to drop the Galapagos 
from the UNESCO list of endan- 
gered World Heritage sites. Added 
to the list in 2007, the Galapagos 
were downlisted in recognition of 
improved environmental protection 
by the government of Ecuador—— 
including restraining alleged eco- 
nomic exploitation by senior officers 
in the Ecuadoran navy. 

The Sea Shepherds began 
helping the Galapagos National Park 
Service to patrol the Galapagos 
Marine Reserve in late 2000. In 
early 2001 one of the first Sea 
Shepherd missions undertaken with 
the park service exposed the 
involvement of Ecuadoran navy ves- 
sels in support of shark poaching. 
The Sea Shepherds later donated the 
patrol boat Sirenian to the 
Galapagos National Park Service, 
and established a permanent office 


in the Galapagos in support of ongo- 
ing anti-poaching efforts. 

The Galapagos success 
followed Sea Shepherd coups at 
opposite ends of Europe. On June 
17, 2010 the Sea Shepherd ship 
Steve Irwin intercepted an Italian 
vessel and a Maltese vessel in 
Libyan waters. The Italian vessel 
was towing a floating cage contain- 
ing about 800 juvenile bluefin tuna. 
The tuna appeared to have been 
caught after the close of the bluefin 
season three days earlier. Though 
rammed by the Maltese vessel, the 
Sea Shepherds released the tuna and 
evaded pursuit by the Libyan Navy. 

A month later, on July 19, 
2010, Sea Shepherd crew member 
Peter Hammarstedt videotaped 
Faroe Islanders in the act of hacking 
to death 236 pilot whales who had 
been driven into a shallow cove. 
The Sea Shepherds previously docu- 
mented the rarely witnessed Faroese 
pilot whale massacres in 1986 and 
2000. The killings are otherwise 
known chiefly from occasional leaks 
of information by Faroe Islanders 
themselves. 

The Faroe Islands are a 


semi-autonmous protectorate of 
Denmark. The Danish government 
estimates that Faroe Islanders kill 
about 2,400 pilot whales per year. 
Previous investigations by the Sea 
Shepherds and the Environmental 
Investigation Agency indicate that 
the killing is done chiefly to elimi- 
nate perceived competition for fish- 
ers, and that about 30% of the 
whale meat is discarded. 

The Sea Shepherd activi- 
ties in the Galapagos and European 
waters were upstaged by the Tokyo 
trial of New Zealand yacht racer 
Pete Bethune for disrupting Japanese 
“research” whaling within Antarctic 
waters designated as a whale sanctu- 
ary by the International Whaling 
Commission. 

Joining the Sea Shepherds 
for their third consecutive winter of 
pursuing the Japanese whaling fleet 
in Antarctica waters, Bethune 
brought with him the bio-diesel 
fueled trimaran Earthrace, which in 
2007 circled the world in 61 days. 
The Earthrace was renamed the Ady 
Gil in honor of Hollywood investor 
Ady Gil, who sponsored the use of 
the trimaran in the Antarctic. 


The Ady Gil caught the 
whalers in early January 2010 after a 
six-week chase. The Ady Gil was 
joined on January 6 by the former 
Norwegian whaler Bob Barker, 
bought for the Sea Shepherds by 
retired TV game show host Bob 
Barker. But within hours the Ady 
Gil was rammed by the whale-catch- 
er Shonan Maru #2. 

Videos of the ramming 
taken from the Bob Barker, the Ady 
Gil, and the Shonan Maru #2 all 
appeared to show that the Ady Gil 
was dead in the water when the 
Shonan Maru #2 circled, accelerat- 
ed, and hit the Ady Gil broadside, 
shearing off the bow. The Aust- 
ralian Maritime Safety Authority 
said in June 2010, however, that it 
could not determine who was at fault 
due to Japanese noncooperation wth 
the investigation. The Bob Barker 
took the Ady Gil under tow, but the 
Ady Gil took on too much water and 
sank on January 8. 

Bethune on February 14 
boarded the Shonan Maru #2 from a 
Jet Ski and handed the captain a bill 
for the loss of the Ady Gil. Taken to 
Japan and held for five months, 


Bethune was on July 9 convicted in 
Tokyo District Court of interfering 
with the whale hunt, received a two- 
year suspended sentence, and was 
deported to New Zealand. 
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Deadly Kingdom: The book of dangerous animals 


eau Eien 


by Gordon Grice 
Random House (1745 Broadway, New York, NY 10019), 2010. 352 pages, hardcover. $27.00. 


Almost all animals can be dangerous, shows Gordon 
Grice in Deadly Kingdom. 

Dogs, among the most familiar species to humans, 
inflict an estimated 4.7 million reported bites per year in the 
U.S., causing at least 800,000 people, mostly children, to 
require medical help. Currently more than 30 Americans per 
year die from dog bites. Dozens more are horribly disfigured. 
Abroad, dog bites are still the most common vector for trans- 
mitting rabies to humans. 

The average person, however, may never experi- 
ence a dog bite. Grice explores dog behavior to explain why 
they bite, offering the conventional explanations. But not all 
dog attacks are truly accidents. Some dogs have been bred and 
trained to fight, and to attack humans as well as animals. This 
is nothing new. Columbus used dogs to exterminate the Taino 
people of Hispaniola. 

Tigers, among the most feared occasional predators 
of humans, rarely harm people if other prey are abundant. 
Grice describes some gruesome exceptions. The Champawat 
tigress, listed in the Guinness Book of Records, reputedly ate 
436 humans in Nepal and India. Tiger conservationist Jim 
Corbett shot her in 1911, hours after she killed a 16-year-old 
girl. Corbett, who detested sport hunting, found that tiger’s 
upper and lower right canine teeth had been shattered by an 
earlier gunshot, and believed that inability to hunt her normal 
prey caused her to turn to hunting humans. 

Corbett began shooting “maneaters,” including leop- 
ards and panthers as well as tigers, in 1907, five years after a 
government study reported that tigers had killed at least 1,046 
people in 1902. Many were killed after venturing into tiger 
habitat to hunt for meat or honey. But humans had done this 
for centuries without experiencing such frequent attacks. 
Corbett became convinced that big cats—like the Champawat 
tigress and the almost equally notorious Leopard of 
Rudraprayag—became dangerous to humans primarily after 
being wounded by trophy hunters. Corbett hoped that killing 


Animal Investigators: 


How the world’s first wildlife 
forensic lab is solving crimes 


and saving endangered species 
by Laurel A. Neme, Ph.D. 


Scribner (c/o Simon & Schuster, 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY 10020), 2009. 
256 pages, hardcover. $25.00. 


Animal Investigators, by International Institute for 
Sustainable Development Reporting Services newsletter editor 
Laurel Neme, focuses on the work of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service animal forensics laboratory, on the campus of Southern 
Oregon University in Ashland, Oregon. The lab supports the 
work of 200 federal wildlife law enforcement agents, every 
state fish and game agency, and the wildlife law enforcement 
agencies of all nations belonging to the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species. 

Neme begins with the late 1989 discovery of 415 
headless walrus carcasses along the shores of the remote 
Seward Peninsula, in northwestern Alaska. 

Native Alaskan leaders and U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service agents suspected that the walruses were poached for 
tusk ivory. Just a few months earlier the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species had enacted a global 
ban on commercial trade in African elephant ivory. History 
appeared to be repeating itself. Commerce in Asian elephant 
ivory was banned in 1976. Traffickers soon discovered the use 
of walrus ivory as an accessible substitute. Russian, Canadian, 
and Alaskan walrus hunters then legally killed 10,000 to 12,000 
walruses per year. Buying the tusks from the legally killed wal- 
tuses partially replaced the use of elephant ivory—and stimulat- 
ed an explosion of walrus poaching in 1981. 


The New Holistic Way fifiieie 
for Dogs & Cats 
by Paul McCutcheon, DVM 


i 
i 
and Susan Weinstein 


Random House (1745 Broadway, New York, NY 
10019), 2009. 256 pages, paperback. $18.99. 


“In the new holistic perspective, a truly healthy dog 
or cat will have all systems functioning in the home that is her 
body—her own living terrain,” write Paul McCutcheon, 
DVM, and Susan Weinstein. 

Holistic medicine traces back to the ancient Chinese 
method of treating diseases with herbal remedies. In recent 
decades the holistic approach has crossed into western veteri- 
nary medicine. A holistic practitioner treats the whole body; a 
holistic veterinarian treats the whole animal. McCutcheon and 
Weinstein contend that all living creatures can heal themselves 
from most conditions. Pet owners can aid the healing. 

For example, a dog came to McCutcheon’s practice 
with a skin rash. McCutcheon asked the owners about recent 
changes at home. Indeed there had been major changes. The 
dog’s family recently brought home their first child. The dog’s 
skin rash, McCutcheon assessed, was most likely a physical 
manifestation of stress. “Insecurity about place in the pack is a 
primal source of anxiety for a dog,” say the authors. The dog’s 


confirmed “maneaters” would eliminate the 
pretext of trophy hunters that they were act- 
ing to protect the public when they hunted 
big cats who had not harmed anyone. 

Proportional to their numbers, captive tigers appear 
to be far more dangerous than the remnant population left in 
the wild. The October 2003 near-fatal mauling of trainer Roy 
Horn at the Mirage Hotel in Las Vegas was scarcely an isolat- 
ed incident—but there are fewer witnesses to most such maul- 
ings, e.g. the unwitnessed January 2010 death of private tiger 
keepr Norman Buwald, 66, of Southwold, Ontario. 

Scorpions are also much feared, but attack only 
when perceiving themselves to be threatened. At that, most of 
the 1,500 scorpion species are harmless. Deadly scorpions 
occur mostly in Central and South America, chiefly striking 
children who are unaware of their potential danger. Grice says 
a scorpion sting can kill in less than an hour through causing 
respiratory or heart failure. Spiders too are mostly harmless, 
but among the lethal species such as the black widow, watch 
out. Survivors say that black widow bites produce the worst or 
nearly the worst pain they have ever had. But survival rates 
have improved with the introduction of improved antivenins. 

Some of the 3,500 species of cockroach have sur- 
vived nearby nuclear explosions. Impervious to human efforts 
to eradicate them, cockroaches can spread disease—but, ubiq- 
uitous as they are, cockroaches are rarely been implicated in 
anything fatal to humans. African and Africanized hybrid 
“killer” bees, however, can do phenomenal damage to any 
human or animal who disturbs them. Yet mosquitoes, relative- 
ly little feared, kill more humans per year by transmitting dis- 
eases such as malaria, yellow fever, and Japanese encephalitis 
than all other insects and vertebrate species combined. 

Deadly Kingdom is both fascinating and scary. 
Discussions of species including leeches and rats turned my 
stomach, but Grice presents information that may interest any- 
one who works among animals. —Debra J. White 


Intensive investigation by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service brought several convictions, and brought a requirement 
that so-called subsistence walrus hunters in Alaska now must 
try to recover the meat of any walruses they kill. 

Before the development of the walrus ivory market 
such a requirement would not have become necessary. Walrus 
meat was a food staple for native Alaskan, who fed the left- 
overs to their sled dogs. Blubber was used for cooking. Tusks 
were fashioned into harpoons. Excessive hunting was danger- 
ous, as well as wasteful, and was not part of the traditional 
native culture. Defending their part in whaling and the fur 
trade at the time, some native leaders in 1990 sought immedi- 
ately to distance themselves from the walrus killing. Others 
insisted that some of their people had only salvaged the heads 
of walruses who died from natural causes. 

During the next several years investigators from the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service forensic laboratory in Ashland, 
Oregon gathered evidence by dissecting rotting carcasses, mea- 
suring fat layers, and determining bone weathering patterns. 
Eventually 29 alleged walrus poachers were sent to prison. 

Neme proceeds from the case of the headless walrus- 
es to examine the illegal trade in bear parts, and then the traffic 
in wildlife and wild animal body parts from Brazil. In 1998 a 
Fish & Wildlife Service special agent stationed at the Dulles 
International Airport had a hunch about a package destined for 
Ohio that originated from a region of Brazil known for illegal 
animal trading. The package contained feathers from endan- 
gered birds. The ensuing investigation uncovered an artifact 
smuggling ring. 

With cooperation from both countries and help from 
the Ashland forensic lab, the traffickers were brought to jus- 
tice. The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service trained some Brazilian 
counterparts to more effectively monitor wildlife trafficking, 
and Brazil changed a few laws to better protect endangered 
species, but enforcement of the legislation remains weak, 
largely due to corruption and a lack of political will to stop any 
commerce that makes money. —Debra J. White 


people began spending more time with their dog, and added a 
flower remedy to the dog’s diet. In a few weeks the dog’s rash 
cleared up. 

Dog and cat health often depends on how they handle 
stress. Some cope better than others. McCutcheon once treated 
a cat who developed a stress-induced urinary tract infection 
after the cat’s person moved into a small basement apartment. 
The cat had less room to move around and little access to the 
outdoors. The change of venue upset the cat’s immune system. 
Neither herbal remedies nor antibiotics cleared up the cat’s 
infection. What worked? Extra playtime in the hallway along 
with a heavy dose of extra affection. 

Diet and wellness in humans interconnect. It’s no 
different with pets. Pets have always been fed in part on the 
remains of animals deemed unfit for human consumption, and 
on body parts that humans choose not to eat. This may not be 
harmful, but some commercial pet food is now also loaded 
with dyes, additives and fillers. 

McCutcheon and Weinstein suggest feeding dogs and 
cats unprocessed food. That’s debatable. Many dogs and cats 
live well on high quality nutritious commercial pet food—but it 
is worthwhile to compare labels. 

The authors bring up many cogent points about pet 
care that affect wellness, both physical and emotional. Yes, 
domestic pets have feelings too. Cats need their claws and dogs 
should not be chained. Confinement for long periods is cruel 
and inhumane. So is screaming and yelling at your pets. 
Positive behavior is shaped by rewards and praise. A maltreat- 


Swimming with Piranhas 
at Feeding Time: 
My Life Doing Dumb 


Things With Animals 


by Richard Conniff 


W.W. Norton & Co. (500 5th Ave., New York, NY 
10110), 2010. 304 pages, paperback. $15.95. 


Swimming with Piranhas opens with author Richard 


Conniff and a park ranger in Botswana looking for African wild 
dogs. Often maligned, Lycaon pictus is more closely related to 
wolves than to domestic dogs. As with wolves, Conniff 
explains, “humans persecuted them into extinction over most 
of their range.” Only about 5,000 remain. Playful and gentle 
with each other, African wild dogs travel in packs and rarely 
come into contact with humans. They have a highly evolved 
social structure. Despite efforts to protect the remaining 
African wild dogs on wildlife preserves, they suffer from frag- 
mented habitat, diseases introduced by domestic dogs, and 
continued hostility from livestock ranchers and herders. They 
often end up as lion lunch, too. 

A chapter called the King of Pain, about USDA ento- 
mologist Justin O. Schmidt, is aptly named. Schmidt describes 
a man who disturbed a hive of Africanized hybrid honey bees. 
The bees forced the hapless invader to jump into a river. Every 
time he surfaced for air, the bees attacked him, even digging 
into his mouth and scalp. A doctor treated him for more than 
2,000 stings. 

As the book’s title, indicates, Conniff did swim with 
piranhas, and escaped unharmed. “People in South America 
swim with piranhas all the time and generally emerge intact,” 
Conniff writes. Of the 40 or so known piranha species, only a 
handful are dangerous. The red belly piranha is notorious as a 
maneater. Conniff observes, though, that humans eat piranhas 
much more often than they eat us. 

Hummingbirds, Conniff continues, are among “the 
smallest warm-blooded animals on Earth,” but they are also 
among the meanest. Some will knock each other out of the air 
and stab each other with their bills over food. Fearless and 
opportunistic, hummingbirds investigate “any potential source 
of food,” including insects as well as nectar. Hummingbirds 
supposedly remember individual flowers and come back to 
them when they produce more nectar. 

Conniff takes us on a dynamic journey into the ani- 
mal kingdom, but I’m not sure I’d want to repeat all his 
actions, such as sticking my hand into a fire ant mound. 
Reading his book was as close as I wanted to get. 

—Debra J. White 


People & positions 


Peter Davies, previously director general of the 
Royal SPCA and then of the World Society for the 
Protection of Animals, was on August 16, 2010 named 
chair of the management committee of the Marjan Centre 
for the Study of Conflict & Conservation, a project of the 
War Studies department at King’s College, London. The 
Marjan Centre is headed by longtime King’s College faculty 
member Michael Rainsborough. 

Dori Villalon joined the American Humane 
Association in June 2010 as vice president for animal protec- 


tion. Villalon was previously vice president of the San 


Francisco SPCA, after heading Sonoma County Animal 
Care & Control, the Cleveland Animal Protection 
League, and the Larimer Humane Society . 

Rick Sinott, 60, retired in July 2010 after 28 
years as Anchorage area biologist for the Alaska Department 
of Fish & Game. Sinott became nationally known as an 
advocate for urban wildlife and as an outspoken critic of 
human practices that lead to wildlife becoming problematic. 

Ed Boks, previously animal control director in 
Maricopa County, Arizona, New York City, and Los 
Angeles, was on June 17, 2010 named executive director of 
the Yavapai Humane Society in Prescott, Arizona. 


ed pet is not a happy healthy pet. 

To restore health and well being in sick, injured or 
abused pets, the authors recommend acupuncture for pain, 
flower remedies for anxiety, and glucosamine for arthritis. But 
use supplements sparingly. Otherwise, they may be ineffective 
when needed. 

Exercise and fresh air improve human health, and 
does the same for pets. Expose them to the same good habits 
that you develop for yourself. Take the dog on a daily walk. 
Open your windows (but make sure they are screened, to pre- 
vent pets from escaping.) Don’t smoke—secondary smoke may 
be as deadly to pets as to other humans who share a smoker’s 
home. Maintain a clean healthy living environment. Take pets 
to a veterinarian for regular check-ups. 

The New Holistic Way for Dogs and Cats is filled 
with excellent ideas and sources about holistic living for pets. It 
is ideal for those who are unfamiliar with alternative medicine. 
Holistic medicine should not replace traditional veterinary med- 
icine, but rather should complement it. A dog hit by car may 
need emergency surgery to repair a ruptured hip, but acupunc- 
ture may help to ease the dog’s pain during recovery. Although 
the authors believe that some pets are over-vaccinated, and 
there is evidence to suggest they are right, owners should abide 
by local or state law regarding rabies vaccinations. Most states 
now allow vaccination against rabies every third year. 

Pet keepers may not agree with every point the 
McCutcheon and Weinsten present, but they offer plenty of 
useful information to help keep pets well. | —Debra J. White 
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The Divine Life of Animals: 
One Man’s Quest to Discover Whether the Souls of Animals Live On 


by Ptolemy Tompkins 


Crown, c/o Random House (1745 Broadway, New York, NY 10019), 2010. 
256 pages. $22.99/e-book or hardcover. 


Despite the subtitle "One man's quest to discover 
whether the souls of animals live on," the primary objective of 
The Divine Life of Animals is not to prove that animals have 
souls (because scientifically, such a claim cannot be truly 
“proven” by any known means), but rather to demonstrate the 
absurdity of claiming otherwise. If humans have souls, 
Tompkins argues, then of course other animals do as well—a 
statement most animal lovers will intuitively agree with, but 
which he supports with a formidable body of research gathered 
from a wide variety of religious and spiritual traditions. 

Tompkins outlines the history of human religion, and 
the place animals have occupied in each stage of religious evo- 
lution. In summarizing the belief systems of prehistoric 
humans—as best as can be deduced from cave paintings and 
gravesites—and of modern hunter-gatherers, Tompkins shows 
that primitive religions not only revere animals, but actually 
center upon the human/animal relationship. With some vari- 
ance, most primitive cultures view animals as incarnations of 
powerful animal spirits, dwelling in the celestial world and 
tuled by an archetypal figure whom Tompkins calls the “Master 
of Animals.” 

The Master of Animals represents the earliest known 
conception of a supreme deity, and as a hybrid being with both 
human and animal qualities, represents the primeval ideal of 
harmony with, and reverence for, nature. 

By contrast, the religions of more complex agricul- 
tural societies center not upon animals, but crops. The 
supreme deity of civilizations is not a Master of Animals, but 
rather an anthropomorphic agricultural god. Agricultural soci- 
eties may begin by living in harmony with nature, planting and 
harvesting in cycles dictated by spring floods and late summer 
monsoons, with gods who govern the seasons. As such soci- 
eties grow and thrive by developing means of subduing and 
controlling nature—for instance by building dams, terraced 
fields, and irrigation canals—the concern of a deity imagined 
by an advanced agricultural society is not with the natural 
world as a whole, but with humans specifically. Although ani- 
mals may still be accorded some level of sanctity, as sacrificial 
offerings or symbols of godly power, their spiritual signifi- 
cance is secondary to that of humans. 

Myths such as the 3,000-year-old Sumerian Epic of 
Gilgamesh, in which the Master of Animals-type figure Enkidu 
is subdued and tamed by the civilized king Gilgamesh, repre- 
sent the spiritual subjugation of animals to humans that first 
began with the rise of civilization. This subjugation eventually 
became outright exclusion, starting with Aristotle's teaching 
that the rational mind alone could survive death. This doctrine 
was expanded by Church theologians such as Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, who held that because animals lack the 
capacity for reason, they can have no place in the afterlife. 

By placing in historical context the modern concep- 
tion of humans as the only beings with souls, Tompkins makes 
a compelling case against it. Among the vast majority of spiri- 
tual traditions through history, a belief in animals having souls 
has been the rule rather than the exception, even among agri- 
cultural societies that otherwise view animals as inferiors. 

Unfortunately, rather than dispensing with the 
anthropocentric Aristotelian/medieval worldview altogether, 
Tompkins attempts to re-work it. The results are not very con- 
vincing: Tompkins interprets the Great Chain of Being (the 
medieval doctrine by which all life is ranked in a vertical hier- 
archy) as egalitarian, insofar as all species have a divinely 
sanctioned place within it. White supremacists use similarly 
flawed logic to claim they are not racist. 

Tompkins’ intentions are benevolent. He tries to 
accommodate as many diverse perspectives as possible, but 
comes across as struggling to have his cake and eat it too. 

Moreover, as Tompkins strives to incorporate 
Aristotelian and medieval Christian ideas into his argument, he 
almost completely neglects the much more animal-friendly per- 
spectives of Eastern religions such as Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Taoism. Tompkins does explain why. While he recognizes 
that Eastern faiths uphold the sanctity of all life, their common 
belief that animals can reincarnate as humans (and vice-versa) 


and these religions’ emphasis on oneness with all creation as the 
highest spiritual goal seem to him to contradict belief in any 
sort of personal immortality. As Tompkins understands it, the 
soul that reincarnates in Eastern religions is not a unique being 
with a distinct personality (or “particularity”), but merely a 
“generic, endlessly reincarnating aggregate of fears and 
desires,” a concept he finds too unsettling and problematic to 
pursue further. 

Yet Tompkins's assessment of Eastern spirituality is 
somewhat misinformed. His definition of the soul in Eastern 
religions does apply to some forms of Buddhism, particularly 
Zen, but not to Eastern religion as a whole. According to most 
schools of Hinduism, the soul is very much an individual with 
its own personality, albeit a personality that changes drastically 
over the course of multiple lifetimes. Considering how much 
our personalities may develop in just one lifetime, Tompkins's 
insistence on particularity seems ill-founded. An extreme 
example of personality change would be Emperor Ashoka, 
who went from a warlike, mass-murdering tyrant to a humani- 
tarian philosopher-king during the 3rd Century BCE. 

The spiritual goal of attaining oneness with all things 
that Tompkins finds problematic varies among the Eastern reli- 
gions. In Zen, oneness is essentially extinction, with the indi- 
vidual dissolving back into the non-existence from which 
everything emerges. For most Hindus, however, oneness 
means something nearly opposite: the expansion from a limited 
individual to the infinite consciousness of Brahman, the ulti- 
mate reality of the universe. In a few unusual schools, such as 
Pure Land Buddhism and the Hare Krishna sect of Hinduism, 
the enlightened individual neither disappears nor expands, but 
is reborn in an eternal Heaven. 

By dismissing the Eastern faiths without having fully 
explored them, Tompkins shoots himself in the foot. Whether 
or not he agrees with their ideas regarding the soul and its pur- 
pose, by neglecting them he undermines his apparent goal of 
making a case for animal souls that transcends cultural and reli- 
gious boundaries. Worse, he deprives himself of a vast body 
of tradition affirming animals’ status as spiritual beings. 
Consider, for instance, the Hindu myth of Yudisthira, the 
righteous king who refused to enter heaven unless his dog could 
come as well. This story is echoed in the use of the same word 
for “dog” and “karma” in the Balinese dialect, reflecting a folk 
belief that a person's karma is literally determined by how the 
person treats his or her dog. 

Some examples from Eastern philosophy might also 
help to support Tompkins' most tenuous claim: that humans are 
somehow necessary to the spiritual fulfillment of other animals. 
He posits that the world in which we live is fallen and imper- 
fect, and capable of redemption only by humans, citing as evi- 
dence the aforementioned Great Chain of Being, the archetypal 
myth of the Fall from Grace found in many religions, and sev- 
eral anecdotes of extraordinary encounters between people and 
wild animals. 

However, to suggest that animals "need" people in 
any literal sense comes across as absurd, considering that the 
first animals lived and thrived more than half a billion years 
before humans, and that on the whole humans have done far, 
far more to harm animals than to benefit them. And to suggest 
that humans possess any one unique quality that distinguishes 
us from all other species comes across as obsolete and unscien- 
tific, since virtually all "human" abilities (including rational 
thought, self-reflection, and rudimentary language) have been 
found to exist in other species. However, if one considers the 
Mahayana Buddhist ideal of the bodhisattva—an enlightened 
being who actually rejects the state of enlightenment so as to 
remain in this world helping others—Tompkins’ basic idea of 
humankind redeeming the rest of creation might be salvageable. 
From this perspective, even if humans as they exist now are in 
no way inherently superior to other animals, we may be capa- 
ble of transforming ourselves, both as individuals and as a 
species, into something far greater in the future, so as to 
redeem all the cruelty we have inflicted upon the world and 
become the stewards of the Earth that so many religions like to 
imagine we already are. 


Two Bobbies: 


A true story of 
friendship and survival 


by Kirby Larson 
& Mary Nethery 


Illustrated by Jean Cassels Walker 
Walker & Co. (175 5th Ave., New York, NY 10010), 
2008. $16.99, hardcover. 32 pages. 


No one foresaw the nightmarish devastation to peo- 
ple, property and pets wrought by Hurricane Katrina on 
August 29, 2005. Many and perhaps most of the people who 
evacuated New Orleans—just as a precaution—imagined they 
would return within a few days, if not hours. Someone left 
behind a brown dog named Bobbie, chained to a porch. 
Somehow the hungry and thirsty dog yanked the chain so hard 
that he freed himself. Not known is how Bobbie came to be 
the inseparable companion of a white cat whom rescuers 
eventually named Bob Cat: did they know each other first, or 
just become buddies in the crisis? 

Rescue came late for Bobbie and Bob Cat. 
Overlooked for nearly four months, Bob and Bobbie wan- 
dered the deserted city, evading dog packs who claimed what 
remained of neighborhoods damaged by floods or wind where 
homeless animals could survive. 

Still dragging the chain, Bobbie and his Bob Cat 
eked out a living on the streets slick with spilled oil. Finally 
they scampered onto a construction site where kind and caring 
workers fed them, then handed them over to the Best Friends 
Animal Society, whose team was the last maintained in New 
Orleans by national organizations. 

Bobbie and Bob Cat were housed separately, but 
Bobbie wailed, barked, and howled. He would not be sepa- 
rated from his friend Bob Cat—not without raising as much 
fuss about it as any dog could. That’s when the rescue team 
discovered that Bob Cat was blind. As authors Kirby Larson 
and Mary Nethery explain, “Bobbie had been Bob Cat’s see- 
ing-eye dog.” 

A search for the animals’ pre-Katrina caretakers 
proved unsuccessful. Best Friends placed a condition on their 
adoption: they had to go together. Bobbie and Bob Cat, now 
deceased, were eventually rehomed to Oregon, where they 
lived comfortably with another dog. 

Two Bobbies, an American SPCA Henry Bergh 
book award winner, is truly a magnificent story of friendship, 
survival, and love—and is a true story, first reported to the 
world by newscaster Anderson Cooper. It is an irresistable 
dog and cat story that should be in every humane education 
department’s library, to help teach compassion, caring, and 
kindness. —Debra J. White 


The premise of The Divine Life of Animals could also 
be bolstered by including more of the Jewish and Islamic per- 
spectives regarding animals. Tompkins does briefly mention 
Islamic mysticism and its great reverence for nature, and the 
Qur’an’s many commandments regarding humane treatment of 
animals, but I was surprised to find my favorite animal-related 
Islamic quote absent: “Seest thou not that it is Allah whose 
praises are celebrated by all beings in the heavens and on earth, 
and by the birds with extended wings? Each one knows its 
prayer and psalm, and Allah is aware of what they do.” 
(Qur’an 24:41) In stating that animals are capable of prayer, 
this passage very strongly implies that they must also possess 
souls, making Islam the only Abrahamic religion to proclaim 
the sanctity of animals explicitly in primary scripture. 

Also noteworthy is the Hasidic Jewish concept of 
gilgul, or transmigration of souls, which allows for humans to 
be reborn in animal form as punishment for misdeeds. What 
makes this idea peculiar is that rather than leading to less 
killing and consumption of animals, gilgul is actually used to 
justify the opposite, by upholding ritual slaughter and con- 
sumption of animals as a means of redeeming their souls. It is 
for this reason that Hasidim are actually required to eat fish on 
the Sabbath. 

The Divine Life of Animals does at least touch on 
most of the major spiritual traditions, and makes an impressive 
case for Tompkins’ central argument, even if many of his more 
specific claims fall short. —Wolf Clifton 


TWO NEW BOOKS FROM 


Skyhorse Publishing 
(555 Eighth Ave., Suite 903, 
New York, NY 10018), 

2010. 256 pages, hardcover. $24.95. 


Every unwanted or cast off animal 
should be lucky enough to end up at the Catskill 
Animal Sanctuary in upstate New York, the sub- 
ject of Kathy Stevens’ Animal Camp. I have 
reviewed many books for Animal People about 
rescued animals and sanctuaries, some better pre- 
sented than others. Animal Camp is a delight. 

Few days at an animal shelter or sanctu- 
ary are routine and that describes life at the 
Catskill Animal Sanctuary. Opened in 2003, the 
80-acre Catskill Animal Sanctuary provides safe- 
ty, food, and comfort to about 250 animals at 
any given time. 

People often presume that farm animals 
lack the personality of companion animals. 
Stevens shows us differently. Described as a sen- 


sitive swine, Franklin the pig was spared from 
slaughter. Franklin enjoys the company of other 
pigs, plays, and has a stubborn streak. He 
spends his days snoozing, enjoying fresh air, and 
snacking on hickory pine nuts. 

Also living at the Catskill Animal 
Sanctuary is a turkey named Norman. A radio 
station several years ago advertised a “turkey 
bowling” stunt in their parking lot. Frozen 
turkeys were to be used, but someone showed up 
with Norman, very much alive. 

Dino the horse survived a horrific fire in 
June 2000 after a teenage miscreant allegedly 
tossed a lit match into Bergen Beach Stables in 
Brooklyn. (The suspect was acquitted.) Twenty- 
three horses perished, but Dino kicked down his 
stall in a fierce fight to survive. According to 
Stevens, “Firefighters rushed in and dragged his 
burning body to safety.” Dino lived at the sanctu- 
ary for six and half years, dying in 2007. “Dino 
was a brave little man,” Stevens says. 

Staff and volunteers dote over the ani- 
mals. None go hungry or without proper shelter. 
But caring for so many animals requires constant 
fundraising. The brutal upstate winter often slaps 


workers around as they clean, feed and unload 
supplies from delivery trucks. Subzero tempera- 
tures are common, as are blinding snowstorms 
that dump snow by the feet, not inches. 

Animal Camp is light breezy reading. 
Familiar stories are told with refreshing and 
inspiring detail. Each animal shares a unique 
story of abuse, escape from the broiler, or over- 
work at the hands of thoughtless humans. Stevens 
is part of a remarkable journey of healing, hope, 
and recovery that sadly too many animals never 
get the chance to experience. |. —Debra J. White 


TRIBUTES 


In honor of all God's creatures. 
—Brien Comerford 


DOGS DESERVE BETTER 
Unchain 


29 Days of Tips & Tales to K 
Sanity As Dogg Be or 


LIKE 
BANSHEE 
40 Happy Ending Rescue Stories 
of Chained and Penned Dogs, PLUS 
Tips and Tales for Doggie Foster 
Parents. Buy them on the site or 
by phone at 877.636.1408 


Dogs Deserve(fetter 


dogsdeservebetter.org 
P.O. Box 23, Tipton, PA 16684 
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OBITUARIES 


Robert Byrd, 92, died on June 28, 
2010. Entering politics as a Ku Klux Klan 
organizer, Byrd served six years as the West 
Virginia state legislator, then served three 
terms in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1958, Byrd 
remained in the Senate for the rest of his life. 
Perhaps best known for his turn against the 
Klan, after filibustering against the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Byrd was most politically consis- 
tent on behalf of animals, voting for the 
Humane Slaughter Act during his House 
tenure, and delivering perhaps the most thor- 
ough denunciation of factory farming ever 
uttered in Congress on July 9, 2001 while 
seeking funding for stronger Humane 
Slaughter Act enforcement. Byrd began 
describing a case of cruelty toward a dog that 
had generated national outrage. “We have a 
responsibility to roundly condemn such abject 
cruelty,” Byrd declared. “Apathy regarding 
incidents such as this will only lead to more 
deviant behavior. And respect for life, all life, 
and for humane treatment of all creatures is 
something that must never be lost.” Then 
Byrd came to the point: “Our inhumane treat- 
ment of livestock is becoming widespread and 
more and more barbaric...Barbaric treatment 
of helpless, defenseless creatures must not be 
tolerated, even if these animals are being 
raised for food—and even more so, more so. 
Such insensitivity is insidious, and can spread, 
and is dangerous. Life must be respected and 
dealt with humanely in a civilized society.” 


Ted Stevens, 86, a U.S. Senator 
from Alaska from 1968 to 2009, was killed in 
a plane crash on August 9, 2010 while en 
route to a private lodge. “While we disagreed 
with him on many issues through the years, 
including drilling in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge and the use of steel-jawed 
leghold traps, he became demonstrably more 
sympathetic and active on animal welfare 
issues later in his life,” recalled Humane 
Society Legislative Fund president Mike 
Markarian. Markarian cited Stevens’ co-intro- 
duction of the Pets Evacuation & Transport- 
ation Standards Act, to require local and state 
disaster plans to include provisions for house- 
hold pets and service animals; support of leg- 
islation against transporting downed cattle to 
slaughter; support of the Engine Coolant and 
Antifreeze Bittering Agent Act; and support 
of a budget amendment that ended a $2 million 
annual subsidy for the U.S. mink coat industry. 
“As chair of the Appropriations Committee,” 
Markarian added, Stevens “supported ade- 
quate funding for the enforcement of the 
Animal Welfare Act, the Humane Methods of 
Slaughter Act, the federal animal fighting law, 
and other animal welfare programs.” 


Jim Cole, 60, survivor of two griz- 
zly bear attacks and author/photographer of 
Lives of Grizzlies: Alaska, 
Grizzlies: Montana & Wyoming, died at his 
home south of Bozeman, Montana, of an 
apparent heart attack on July 22. 


MEMORIALS 


In honor of Tiger. 
—Elizabeth Buley 


In memory of Que, 
a very missed and loved little dog. 


Put to sleep 8/28/06. 
Que, I will never forget you. 
—RHilde Wilson 
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and Lives of 


Amit Jethwa, 35, was shot dead on 
July 20, 2010 as he emerged from his office 
opposite the Gujarat High Court in 
Ahmedabad, India. Mortally wounded, 
Jethwa tore the shirt off of one of his two 
assailants, leading to the identification and 
arrest of alleged assassin Pachan Shiva, 28, 
and police constable Bahadursinh Dhirubha 
Wadher, 37, who allegedly hired Shiva and 
the other alleged killer, Shailesh Pandya, who 
as of August 21, 2010 remained at large. New 
Delhi TV on August 20, 2010 reported that 
Wadher confessed to acting on behalf of Shiva 
Solanki, nephew of Bharatiya Janata Party 
member of Parliament Dinu Solanki. “Solanki 
has 42 criminal cases including murder, land 
grabbing, illegal mining, etc. lodged against 
him,” reported the newspaper Daily News & 
Analysis. “But the police have shut most of 
the cases,” DNA added. Jethwa had since 
2008 pursued charges against Shiva Solanki 
for illegally erecting cell phone towers in the 
Gir Forest, against Dinu Solanki for illegal 
mining in the forest, and against Wadhir for 
illegally occupying forest land. Two days 
before he was killed Jethwa detailed death 
threats he said had received from Dinu Solanki 
to attorney Anand Yagnik, Yagnik told DNA. 
Yagnik also represents Lisa Warden, a 
Canadian resident of Ahmedabad who has 
extensively exposed alleged corruption involv- 
ing the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation 
and the Animal Shelter & Hospital at 
Ahmedabad Foundation. “Be it about saving 
marine turtles, or chinkara, lion, leopard, 
tree, birds or crocodile, Jethwa was there at 
service in Kutch, Saurashtra and Ahmeda- 
bad,” recalled Japan K. Pathak of Desh- 
Gujarat. Founder and president of the Gir 
Nature Youth Club, Jethwa in 1998 filed court 
cases against actor Salman Khan for poaching 
and actor/director Aamir Khan for allegedly 
filming two chinkara in a way that led to them 
becoming injured. Jethwa protested the use of 
tied goats to attract endangered Asiatic lions as 
part of the 2005 Gir Forest lion count; 
demanded investigation of the shootings of 
three endangered Asiatic lions near a forest 
guard post in 2007, leading to the exposure of 
a poaching gang from Madhya Pradesh who 
had killed more than 20 lions; and opposed a 
plan to translocate lions to the Kuno Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Madhya Pradesh. 


Adrian Priscu, 50, of Brasov, 
Romania, according to numerous witnesses 
whose testimony was relayed to ANIMAL 
PEOPLE by Pitesti animal advocate Carmen 
Arsene, on July 30, 2010 asked Dumitru 
Abrenuc, 56, to stop kicking and beating a 
stray dog who approached Abrenuc’s two 
dogs, after Priscu’s wife Teodora and his 
mother appealed to Abrenuc unsuccessfully. 
Abrenuc, who was drinking beer, broke the 
bottle over Priscu’s head, then fatally stabbed 
him with the bottle neck. Alleged Braila 
activist Daniela Dragomir, “This is the result 
of the policy of violence against street animals 
promoted and encouraged by Romanian 
authorities.” The stray dog limped back to the 
scene at a candle lighting ceremony in Adrian 
Priscu’s honor, placed his head in Teodora 
Priscu’s lap, and moaned. Abrenuc is now 
charged with murder. 


Padmabati Parida, an undergradu- 
ate at Bonth College in Bhubaneswar, India, 
rescued three cows from a midnight fire on 
June 20, 2010 but was killed while trying to 
unchain six others. 


Dejiram Deka, a forest guard at 
Orang National Park in Assam, India, who 
refused to carry a firearm, was knocked off 
his bicycle and fatally gored on August 1, 
2010 when he inadvertently approached a 
rhino and her calf. 


CLASSIFIEDS—$1.00 a word! . anpeople@whidbey.com 


POB 960, Clinton, WA 98236 + 360-579-2505 + fax 360-579-2575 


www.youtube.com /watch?v=-OJX¢PxkSGE 
Based on Hindu mythology, this is 
the story of Yudisthira, a pious king whose 
place in Heaven is determined by his love 
for a dog. Animated by Wolf Clifton in the 
style of an Indonesian shadow puppet play. 


Want Art that Reflects Your Values? 
WWW.LITTLEGIRLLOOKING.COM 
sells unique Art for Animal/Environmental 
Advocates. Dogs Deserve Better or your 
favorite Animal Charity receives 15-50% of 
the profits. 


FREE SPAY/NEUTER for stray and feral 
cats and dogs in Arad, Romania. Please 
help us with a donation: © www.animed.ro 


Holy Lance 
HTTP://HOLY-LANCE.BLOGSPOT.COM 


Register your pro-animal organization at 
www.worldanimal.net 


SIGN THE PETITION TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS to adopt the 
Universal Declaration on Animal Welfare: 
www.animalsmatter.org 


Ted Nugent pleads “no contest” to poaching 


SACRAMENTO—Rock star and 
Outdoor Channel hunting show host Ted 
Nugent on August 17, 2010 pleaded “no con- 
test” in Yuba County Superior Court to mis- 
demeanor charges of illegally baiting a deer 
and failing to have a properly signed hunting 
tag. Nugent was fined $1,175. 

The violations came to light when 
Nugent broadcast videotape of his actions on 
the February 9, 2010 edition of his Spirit of 
the Wild television program. 

Hunting guide 


Ross. Albert 


Patterson was fined $1,125 after pleading “no 
contest” in connection with the same inci- 
dents, which occurred in September 2009 in 
El Dorado County, California, near the town 
of Somerset. 

Nugent, 61, of China Springs, 
Texas, a 15-year member of the National 


Rifle Association board of directors, was 
originally charged with 11 misdemeanor 
counts, including killing an underaged buck 
with a bow and arrow. California Department 
of Fish & Game spokesperson Patrick Foy 
told Matt Weiser of the Sacramento Bee that 


Steve Kok, 71, was fatally gored 
on August 10, 2010 by a buffalo he was trying 
to help near Charara, Zimbabwe. The buffalo 
had reportedly lost a leg to an illegal wire 
snare. “For the past few years, Steve woke up 
at 5 o’clock every morning and scoured the 
bush for snares,” recalled Zimbabwe 
Conservation Task Force founder Johnny 
Rodrigues. “Thanks to him, hundreds of ani- 
mals were saved from an agonizing death.” 


George Clements, 84, died on June 
13, 2010 in Langley, British Columbia. A 
World War II veteran, Clements married 
Lorna Catherine Caldwell, who became 
known as Bunty Clements, in 1951. Both 
became teachers. They founded the Associ- 
ation for the Protection of Fur-Bearing 
Animals, later called Fur Bearer Defenders, 
in 1952. “George and Bunty were introduced 
to fur traps when George got caught in one 
while the couple were living at Hart Lake, 50 
miles north of Prince George,” recalled for- 
mer Fur Bearer Defenders executive director 
Jennifer Allen. At first they promoted 
research to develop more humane traps. Film 
of the tests convinced them to oppose trapping 
entirely. George Clements became known for 
collecting and evaluating Canadian trapping 
data, sharing his findings with other pro-ani- 
mal organizations and news media. Clements 
recalled to ANIMAL PEOPLE in 2008 that 
as the Canadian fur trade declined circa 1990, 
“The four main Canadian anti-trapping and 
anti-fur groups were told by Revenue Canada 
that if they persisted in their criticism of the 
fur trade, they risked losing their charitable 
status. All of the groups but ours quickly 
acquiesced. We had our charitable status 
annulled. U.S. groups cannot understand why 
Canadian groups never speak against fur. 
Friends in Britain cannot understand the 
Canadian silence about sealing. We were hit 
hard, because no foundation can legally 
donate to any group that cannot provide 
income tax receipts. The Better Business 
Bureau advises that donors should support 
only registered charities. Our supporters can- 
not claim contributions as charitable dona- 
tions.” But the numbers of animals trapped 
for fur in British Columbia, Alberta, the 
Yukon, and the Northwest Territories fell 
90%, and have not increased. Lesley Fox, the 
current Fur Bearer Defenders executive direc- 
tor, “trained with and worked with George 
and Bunty,” Allen told ANIMAL PEOPLE. 
“Two current directors served on the board 
with George and Bunty, and other board 
members have been members and involved in 
these issues for years,” Allen added, antici- 
pating continuity in the organization. 


If you know someone else who might 
like to read ANIMAL PEOPLE, 
please ask us to send a free sample. 


investigators learned Nugent had illegally 
baited and killed deer in El Dorado County on 
three different occasions. 

“Tronically,” recalled Weiser, 
Nugent “wrote an opinion article on one of 
the NRA websites in 2008 arguing that 
hunters send the wrong message when they 
constantly tout their ethics. He said this 
“does nothing but cast a dark cloud over the 
entire hunting community, as if ‘ethical’ is a 
rarity and must be emphasized.” 

Nugent has paid a price before for 
reckless speech in defense of hunting. In 
April 1995 Nugent settled a defamation suit 
brought by then-Fund for Animals national 
director Heidi Prescott for $75,000 in legal 
fees and damages. Nugent had accused 
Prescott, a devout Quaker, of sexual licen- 
tiousness during a November 1992 morning 
talk show on the Detroit radio station WRIF. 
The station settled out of court earlier for 
what the Fund called “a sizable sum.” 

Prescott is now senior vice presi- 
dent for campaigns at the Humane Society of 
the U.S. 


Eleanor R. Mauck, 84 known to 
friends as Ellen, died in June 2010 in Jarreau, 
Louisiana. A longtime welder for the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company in Peoria, 
Illinois, Mauck was among many women who 
were portrayed by various artists as “Rosie the 
Riveter” and “Wendy the Welder” during 
World War II. The most famous “Rosie” 
model was Shirley Karp Dick, who posed 
repeatedly in 1939-1940 and 1943-1945, and 
most famous of the artists were J. Howard 
Miller and Norman Rockwell, but Mauck 
recalled that almost every wartime industrial 
plant had at least one “Rosie” on locally print- 
ed posters. Post-war, Mauck became an 
enthusiastic motorcyclist, who rode into her 
eighties. In mid-life Mauck became active 
against child abuse. Concern about abused 
children led to involvement in animal rescue. 
Upon retiring to Louisiana, her birth state, 
Mauck helped to found several local humane 
societies, used her welding skills to help build 
at least one shelter, was an early supporter of 
Legislation In Support of Animals, which 
evolved into the Humane Society of Louisiana, 
and closely read ANIMAL PEOPLE, often 
calling to discuss articles. 


Jim Bohlen, 84, died on July 5, 
2010 in Vancouver, British Columbia. Born 
in New York City, Bohlen served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II, but became a 
Quaker anti-war activist, and emigrated to 
Canada with his second wife Marie to keep her 
son out of the Vietnam War draft. They met 
fellow Quakers Irving and Dorothy Stowe at a 
1968 anti-war protest. The four became char- 
ter members of the British Columbia chapter 
of the Sierra Club, then founded the Don’t 
Make A Wave Committee to oppose U.S. 
nuclear testing at Amchita Island, Alaska. 
The committee evolved into Greenpeace. 
Irving Stowe, a vegetarian who encouraged 
campaigns on animal issues, died in 1974. 
Bohlen left Greenpeace in 1987, but cam- 
paigned on against nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power for the rest of his life as a mem- 
ber of the Green Party. 


Sagar Panda, of Puri, Orissa, 
India, who had reputedly rescued more than 
1,000 snakes and returned them to the wild 
since 1995, on July 7, 2010 died from a cobra 
bite. His wife and two sons were reportedly 
left homeless. 


There is no better way to 
remember animals or animal people 
than with an ANIMAL PEOPLE 
memorial. Send donations 
(any amount), with address for 
acknowledgement, if desired, to 


P.O. Box 960 
Clinton, WA 98236-0960 


Your love for animals 
can go on forever. 


The last thing we want is to lose our friends, 


but you can help continue our vital educational mission 
with a bequest to ANIMAL PEOPLE 
[a 501(c)(3) charitable corporation, federal ID# 14-1752216] 
Animal People, Inc., 
PO Box 960, Clinton WA 98236 


Ask for our free brochure Estate Planning for Animal People 
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Cooperative Buying Program 
save Money Today... 


© Savers Save The Pets of lomorrow 


UN OATIO N™ 


The Pet Savers Foundation wants to help antmal 
welfare organizations maximize their limited financial 
resources. [he Pet Saver’s cooperative buying 
program allows organizations o7 all sizes to take 
advantage of high-volume purchasing power 

for discounts on high-quality products. 

These products can be used in-house, or 

to start a retail program. Partiapaton ts 

easy & Membership is FREEI 


Together we carn save more lives of 
homeless animals and enhance the 
lives of those saved. 


Read about our partners in saving lives... 


¥ Butler Butler Animal Health Supply is recognized as the leading distributor 
of veterinary supplies for companion animals, tncluding: pharmaceuticals, 
diagnostics, instruments, and surgical supplies. Your organization will benefit 
from heir technology, wide range of product, attractive pricing, and world-class 
customer service. 


se . , American Leather Specialties Corp. is an international manufacturer 
ei, and the largest U.S. distributor of non-leather collars, leashes, chains, 
hoe OTOOMING Products, dishes, cat pans, ravwhides, toys, beds, and many 
other quality pet accessories. Exclusively for cooperative members, we have 
developed pre-packaged starter kits that are easy to order and inventory. 


Sie, Midwest Homes for Pets Is an innovator in training cages. The best 
foe § OPOdLCE at an attractive price. Buy crates below regular wholesale prices 
and stock them in your retail space to sell to adopters. Or, sell 
crates to adopters who purchase directly from the Pet Savers 

Foundation via credit card mend charges additional). 


SIGN UP ODAY FOR SAVINGS! 
To receive a free registration form 
Call: 1.800.233.7544 + Fax: 516.883.1595 
www. petsavels.org 
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North Shore Animal League America’s 
Sponsor Program Since 1997 


13 Years Strong and Growing! A Special Thank You to Our Sponsors! 


Establisned in 1997, North Snore Animal 
League America’s Sponsor Program 1s 
proudly celebrating its 13-year anniversary! 


Witn all the kindnearted and generous 
participants in our Sponsor Program family, 
we nave proven over the last 13 years 
that you can make a big difference in tne 
quality of life for eacn of our special-needs 
dogs and cats. 


Your monthly gift nelos in countless ways 
to continue to provide tne specialized 
medical treatment, benavioral training and 
dedicated, life-long care that these special- 
needs pets require and deserve, 


These innocent animals nave a second 
chance at life because of you. 


North Snore Animal League America would 
like to extend heartfelt thanks to all tne 
Sponsors for your loyalty to tris invaluable 
Orogram. You nave become a oart of 
sometning exceptional. These nelpless pets 


truly need you every day of their lives. APPLEJACK 


We Look Forward 
to Your Continued Support! 


¥ ne snore 
Pw Shimalleague 


= To Learn About All of Our - * 
BONNIE Sponsor Animals visit: VICTORIA 


www.AnimalLeague.org 


